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THE EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MENTAL 
TESTS 
B. H. Bopr 
Ohio State University 

The most striking development, within recent years, in the 
field of education is undoubtedly the movement known as mental 
tests and measurements. It had long been known that pupils 
differed widely in capacity. But these differences were based on 
impressions or haphazard evidence, not on objective and rela- 
tively simple tests. Now, however, the scientist has invaded this 
field and has demonstrated that, even here, the application of 
scientific tests is not beyond the range of possibility. Already 
we speak familiarly and fluently of mental age and I.Q., which 
are the symbols of increased refinement in judgment. That the 
achievements of mental testing will have an important bearing 
on educational practice in the future is scarcely to be doubted. 

It is still too early, perhaps, to forecast accurately the sig- 
nificance of mental tests. But the early reports that are coming 
back from this new scientific firing line are startling enough to 
cause wonder and fear. We are told that 25 percent of the 
population is subnormal, that the average mentality of the nation 
is slightly over thirteen years, that only 15 percent are fit to go 
to college, and that 60 percent of the whole population is poorly 
idapted—or worse—for high-school work. In the face of such 
returns, we can no longer dismiss Carlyle offhand as a dyspeptic 
crouch when he says, “England has a population of twenty-six 
million, mostly fools.” On the surface, at all events, the facts 
constitute a magnificent vindication of Carlyle’s insight. To be 
sure, he did not undertake to prove that the I.Q. remains constant, 
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but we would probably have regarded this constancy as a self 
evident fact; and, anyhow, this point has been covered by t 
researches of our scientists. But if we go as far as this, is not 
Carlyle justified in his scorn of democracy and the popular ball 
on the ground that the multiplication of ignorance and foolis! 
ness cannot produce wisdom? 

To some observers it seems abundantly clear that a revisio 
of our conceptions of democracy and of education is logic 
inevitable. It is predicted that the mental tests will eventuall 
be used to select certain people as members of an intellectu 
aristocracy, in order that they may be trained for positions 
benevolent autocracy over their less fortunate fellow-citiz 
President Cutten of Colgate University, for example, presents 
outline of such a scheme, which he calls “The Reconstruct 
of Democracy.”' Perhaps a social reorganization of this g 
eral character will eventually result, but the zest with whi 
these theorists engage in the work of reconstruction is hardh 
reassuring. It suggests considerably more fondness for re 
struction than for democracy. To see democracy thus being 
reconstructed becomes painfully reminiscent of the young | 
who smiled as she rode on the tiger. As in the case of the young 
lady, democracy is finally reconstructed so extensively th 
presence is no longer discernible by the naked eye. 

The question, however, is not what we should like, but 
the facts dictate. We of the present generation have been trai 
into a reverential attitude towards science. Our outlook wy 
the world is determined essentially by the findings of scien 
which we accept largely on the basis of authority. When a 
is established scientifically, our sense of intellectual and n 
integrity requires us to acquiesce. But we have also learned tl 
it is not always easy to distinguish between fact and inferen 
The facts may blend so intimately with assumptions, inferenc 
and anticipations that the innocent bystander is likely to accept 
the whole composite as a deliverance of science. When it 


shown, for example, that all our conscious experiences 


Cutten, George B ‘<The reeonstruction of democracy.’’ School 


ciety, 16:477-489, October 28, 1922. 
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brally conditioned, it was regarded by some as proved that 
rain secretes thoughts as the liver secretes bile,” or even 
t mind is nothing but a physical process going on in the brain. 
mn new discoveries are made, it may be exceedingly difficult 

determine just what it is that has been proved. 
Let me try to be more specific. Perhaps the evidence is 
ient to prove that the I.Q. tends to remain constant. Per 
is possible to predict with reasonable accuracy how well 
pil can do the work in the various grades, and which point, 
ximately, will represent his educational “farthest North.” 
are matters concerning which I do not pretend to have ex- 
1owledge and which I do not desire to call into question. 
e significance of this limitation is a different matter. The 
of such limitation does not necessarily warrant the infer- 
it certain pupils should be assigned to vocational training, 
t certain others should be especially trained for leadership. 
nly conclusion that is warranted is that some pupils are not 
| f profiting beyond a certain point by our present cur- 
nd our present methods of teaching. Apparently we have 
n the assumption that our present curricula and teaching 
ls represent, not merely the chief, but essentially the only 
the ideal of a liberal education. If this assumption 
prove to be questionable, then, in the language of the race- 
ll bets are off,” and it becomes necessary to take another 

f the facts before we make a move. 

tis the primary purpose of public education in a democ- 
We have told ourselves, in season and out of season, 
‘ cultivation of common traditions and aspirations is in- 
ble, if our democracy is to endure. There must be under- 
g, and the sympathy and cooperation that spring from 
rstanding, or there can be no safety in the future. Our 
bligation is to learn how to live together. This, I take it, 
lemocratic conception of a liberal education. It subordi 
tilitarian interests to the great aim of making men human 


1 the cultivation of a common life. This aim we are now 


upon to reject, because the mental tests indicate that the 
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majority of the population are not well adapted for secondary 
and college education. Before we allow ourselves to 
stampeded by alarmist utterances, it would be worth while t 
inquire whether our secondary schools and colleges, as now « 
stituted, are indispensable means for this end. We might inquire, 
further, whether, as a matter of fact, these educational agencies 
were created and organized with primary reference to the dem 
cratic ideal of education. 

If we approach the matter historically, we need not go far t 
discover that the college, at all events, was not conceived in the 
spirit of democracy. The same may be said of the secondary 
schools, in so far as these were subject to the dictation of th 


As Dorothy Canfield remarks in her recent novel 


Cc lege : 


“Rough Hewn,” the preparatory school “realized the ideal of t! 
eighteenth century educator who felt that the only safe upbring 


ing for boys would be to shut them up in a barrel, between 
ages of twelve and eighteen, and feed them through the bung- 
hole.” People who argue that we must begin to conduct 
educational activities on the basis of an aristocratic ideal di 
seem to realize that this is what we have been doing all the tin 
\t the upper end of the educational scale, certainly, the gener 
trend, in so far as it was directed by a conscious ideal, has 1 
been towards the cultivation of wider comprehension and wider 
sympathies, as regards the concrete, practical affairs of life, but 
away from them. 

Fortunately, the public high schools did not submit to 
jurisdiction of the college with complete docility. It was 
all along that there was an important difference between p: 
aration for life and preparation for college. The revolt, howeve: 
has brought other evils and other dangers. The present-d 
movement in the direction of vocational education springs larg 
from the mistaken notion that preparation for life is ident 
with preparation for a vocation. Unless we bear constant! 
mind that public education has no proper concern with vo« 


; 


at all, except in so far as training in vocation may serve t 


mote the ends of democracy, this whole vocational mov« 
will play directly into the hands of the enemy. It will n 
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ical acceptance of the view that advanced education should 
ited to the chosen few, and that the rank and file are to be 
lestined by their training to become uncomplaining hewers of 
i and drawers of water. 
We have heard much of late years about individual differ- 
The recognition of these differences is, without doubt, of 
dous educational significance. But what, precisely, is their 
nificance? We are disposed to assume that, if a boy has 
rked mechanical ability and does not care much for books, he 
ld be set apart for a vocational education. But what is to 
nt us from training this ability so that it will become a basis 
the development of shared interests and shared aims, 1n ac- 
nce with the ideal of democracy? Agriculture and home 
‘s, for example, may both be used to give insight into the 
significance, not only of these subjects, but of chemistry 
geography; mechanical construction and commercial rela- 
iy both serve as a gateway to a wider appreciation of 
relations as involved in numbers and in the origin and 
materials. Pupils who have neither taste nor aptitude 


expertness of the academic specialist may make real 


along such lines. The real teacher, like the real mis- 

, is all things to all men, in order that all may be brought 
educational Kingdom of Heaven. The recognition of 

lual differences should mean simply that the means must 
us, although the end is one. But, as a matter of fact, the 

nition of individual differences has led to the inference that 

nd was all a mistake and that it is the duty of the educator 
pt as a limitation what he should regard as a challenge, if 
an opportunity. 

vill be said, perhaps, that all this is but an attempt to blink 
of individual differences in intelligence. When people 
talk about democracy they create a haze of sentimen- 
which it is easy to lose sight of the disagreeable fact that 

lucator is as incapable as anyone else of making a silk purse 

i sow’s ear. “What is preordained by the protozoa can not 


There are levels of intelli- 


nged by act of Parliament 
certainly, of which nothing much is to be expected. I have 
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no desire to gloss over this fact. My concern just now is with 
the contention that there is a difference between saying that the 
bulk of the population is not well adapted for meeting the require 
ments of our high schools and colleges and saying that they 
not to be nurtured in the mental outlook, the traditions, or ideals 
which constitute our common heritage. Nothing short of this is 
democracy. And I submit that there is nothing in the results 
mental testing which shows this to be an impossibility. 

It was Burke, I believe, who said at the time of the American 
Kevolution that “you cannot indict a nation.”” A standard tl 
leads to such a result has something the matter with it. At any 
rate, when we are told, or seem to be told, that the average mai 
is deplorably below the average, the argument somehow fails t 
carry conviction. The outsider, if he is reflective, tends to 
come confused, and he is likely to feel thankful that the ment 


testers did not have an opportunity to search him perso 








for this thing called intelligence. Perhaps it is true that, judg 
by the mental tests, this is a nation of thirteen-year-olds. | 
haps something similar would be found true if the population 


} 
le 


were to be judged by college standards. But when such results 
appear, it does not follow that the time has come to aband 
democratic ideals of education. It does not follow that the rai 


and file of the population must be consigned to vocationalis 


+} 


on the ground that this is their only opportunity to “make 
most of themselves.”” What we need to do is to find out 
precisely what it is that is being measured.* 

There is reason to suspect that the development of met 
tests and measurements has brought with it a recrudescen 
faculty psychology. Some writers, indeed, openly claim that 
telligence is a single thing. The majority, as far as I cant 
out, refuses to commit itself on this point, and tries to “p! 
safe” by using such phraseology as the “capacity to handle 
stractions” or “the ability to learn.” But the evil delusion 1 
conceal itself behind the verbiage, and it may be much strengt 


ened by the evidence which points to a tendency of the I.Q 


*Cf. Dr. W. C. Bagley’s brilliant article, ‘‘ Educational determi 
School and Society, 15:373-84, April 8, 1922. 
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ain constant. The pessimism that has been generated by the 


the results of mental testing is probably due primarily to the assump- 
ire n that intelligence is a fixed and changeless thing. We can 
ge the approximate amount of intelligence as we can record 

als the position of the fixed stars, but there is nothing that we can 
$ is do about it. As Thorndike says, however, “It is probably un- 
ise to spend much time in attempts to separate off sharply cer- 

qualities of man, as his intelligence, from such emotional 

can nd vocational qualities as his interest in mental activity, care- 
Iness, determination to respond effectively, persistence in his 

efforts to do so; or from his amount of knowledge; or from his 

oral or esthetic tastes. Even so apparently remote a trait as 

ular strength may in some cases cooperate almost indis- 

tinguishably in the production of what we would all call intel- 

lectual products. Thus a great scholar’s achievement may be in 

due to eye muscles which help making reading a pastime.’ 

2 faken superficially the facts involved in mental testing may 
xplained either in terms of a single intelligence or from the 

n tandpoint that intelligence is a composite affair. Terman, for 
Its cample, tells us that “Some children with I. Q. as high as 75 or 
8o will have to be classified as feeble-minded; some as low 

s 70 I.Q. may be so well endowed in other mental traits that they 

manage as adults to get along fairly well in a simple en- 

the vironment.”* Here the suggestion is conveyed that intelligence 


single thing, and that the shortcomings of intelligence may 
mpensated for by the operation of “other mental traits.” 
Conversely these other traits may interfere with the processes of 
lligence, as in the case of the ten-year-old boy with an LQ. 
bout 125 who “was once diagnosed by a physician as feeble- 
ed. His behavior among other persons than his familiar 
lates is such as to give this impression.’’® 
[his interpretation is natural and obvious. But it does not 


‘ 


lude the view that these “other mental traits,’ such as moral 


rndike, E. L. ‘‘Intelligence and its measurement: a symposium,’’ 
Educational Research, 12: 124, March, 1921. 
an, L. M. The measurement of intelligence. New York: Houghton 
Company. 1916. p. 87. 
Ibid, p. 103. 
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traits, industry, emotional qualities, and the like, are componer 
elements in a total behavior which in its totality is called intelli- 
gence. This use of the word intelligence is justified, if by intelli 
gence we mean the ability to exercise foresight and to use tl 
things in our environment as means to ends; or if by intelligen 
we mean the ability to learn the meanings of things in terms of 
what can be done with them. But if we take intelligence in t! 


a 


sense, the I.Q. with which the mental testers deal does n 
measure general intelligence. It measures a more specialized 
ability or set of abilities, such as the ability to deal appropri- 
ately with the characteristic objects of a school environment 

As between these two views it ought not be difficult to choos 
The “pure reason” of philosophers and the “faculties” of tr: 
tional psychology carry too heavy a load of odium to make th 
conception of “general intelligence” attractive or plausible 
assume that when we have ascertained a person’s I.Q. on 
basis of a standard test we “have measured some general power 
which resides in him and determines his ability in every variet 
of intellectual task in its entirety is to fly directly in the face 
all that is known about the organization of intellect.” TI! 
assumption that we are dealing with a single thing and an uw 
changeable thing will hardly bear critical examination. The | 
provement of any one of the numerous factors which may ent 
into intelligent behavior is, so far forth, an improvement of 
telligence. The evidence that the I1.Q. remains constant is in 
clusive on this point. It simply shows that intelligence does 1 
change appreciably in certain simple types of situations f: 
which the operation of factors that would be likely to mak 
difference have been excluded. 

Let me now try to relate this general conclusion to our p1 
vious discussion. If intelligence is not a single thing, we s 
to gain a new perspective on the educational significance 
“mental age” and of the 1.Q. These concepts, as developed | 
present-day tests, do not stand for hard and fast measureme: 


t 
of educability; and in particular they do not warrant the in! 


* Thorndike, op. cit. p. 126. 
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that the democratic ideal of education must be abandoned 


considerable portion of the population. The significance 
se tests is rather that there are various kinds of grist for 
lucational mill. To quote again from Thorndike: “Con- 
. score attained by a 12-year-old boy in say a combination 


tanford-Binet, National A and B and Haggerty Delta 2 


trials of each). If the boy has had ordinary American 


tunities, this score will prophesy rather accurately how well 


ill respond to intellectual demands in the case of ‘book- 


at the time and for some years thereafter, and very 
ly for all his life. It will prophesy less accurately how 
will respond in thinking about a machine that he tends, 
that he grows, merchandise that he buys and sells and 
oncrete realities that he encounters in the laboratory, field, 
nd office. It may prophesy still less accurately how well 
succeed in thinking about people and their passions and 
onding to these. We know that, taking people as we find 
the ability measured by verbal tests is not the same as the 
easured by non-verbal tests, and there is reason to expect 
imilar specializations.””* 
mental tests are unquestionably valuable for certain kinds 
ssifications and predictions. Their use, however, should 


lind us to the fact that life is a garment of many hues. 


king may occupy itself with many varieties of facts and 


ns, and it may occupy itself with these in various ways 
ith varying degrees of skill. The results of the mental 
‘ given new evidence for the view that education must 
unt of a much greater range of interests and abilities 
has done in the past. But these results have contributed 
r to shake the conviction that education in a democracy is 
bligation to build upon these various interests and abilities 
rstructure of common faith and common knowledge. The 
ent of this obligation means the realization of the demo- 
ideal of liberal education, the ideal to which our national 
has irrevocably committed us and which embodies our 


herished conceptions of organized social living. 


pp. 125-126. 














TRAINING TEACHERS FOR MENTAL TESTING IN 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Vireit E. Dickson, Director, AND ELISE H. MARTENS, Asst. Dire 


Bureau of Research and Guidance, Oakland, California 


REASONS FOR TRAINING 


In the extensive program of mental testing and school cl 
fication which has been operative in Oakland (California) d 
ing the past few years, it has become utterly impossible for 
central agency, limited in the number of its force, to accomp!l 
all, or even an appreciable part, of the whole program of ment 
testing for the fifty schools scattered throughout the city. | 
the other hand, if the mental test 1s to function properly i 
placement of children, its accuracy must be unquestioned ; 
possibility of doing the pupil an injustice by ranking him eit 
too high or too low in intelligence must be reduced to 
mum. Moreover, every teacher who is trained in the prin 
and practice of mental testing finds it an invaluable aid 
classroom teaching. These are some of the considerations v 
point to the importance of teacher-training for mental testi 
They may be restated as follows: (1) the need of having te 
ers in the field to assist in the work of mental testing; (2 
necessity of securing accurate and standardized results 
test; and (3) the practical help that comes to the teacher 
a knowledge of mental-testing principles. 

\ny one who has had ever so slight an experience wit! 
administration of the Binet individual test in any one of its 1 
sions realizes what innumerable possibilities exist for differe 
in scoring among individual examiners who have not been t 
oughly trained In a system as large as that of the Oak 
schools, where the number of mental examiners ts incr 
from week to week, there is absolute necessity for a | 
developed standardization and a rigid adherence thereto. ‘ 
Set | 


juently, for the mere purpose of giving the test, careful 


liminary training and observation are essential 


100 
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ere is also a second feature of the work about which the 
mental examiner should have definite knowledge. The 
the test and its use in school classification must be 

r to all who are called upon to give advice regarding the 
work of children. Such information can be gained only 
careful reading and self-education or, better still, 

1 course of training which gives the opportunity for 


rk and class discussion. 


METHOD OF TRAINING 
training has been provided in Oakland for those teach- 
have been interested to take up the work. <A beginning 
le four years ago when a group of first-grade and kinder- 
chers took up the study of mental testing under the 
of the Bureau of Research and Guidance. Since that 
course has been offered each term, covering fifteen 
ture and discussion periods on the principles of men- 


From 40 to 50 teachers have been enrolled in each 


ldition to the instruction received through class meetings, 
cher wio ts interested to go further in the work is asked 
for correction a number of preliminary tests which 
iven. Through a personal conference with a represen- 


the Bureau of Research concerning each of these tests, 





pt is made to develop an adherence to the standard in 


n accuracy in the mechanics of scoring, and a growth of 


a? * 
+4 


that will be of greatest possible value in the general 


( hild 


placement. After a sufficient number of tests, usu- 
16 to 20, have been administered and corrected to war- 
sonable familiarity with the technique and general 
giving and scoring, a final test is given by the teacher 
mber of the Bureau of Research and Guidance; upon 
ctory completion a certificate for individual mental test 

ied, and the teacher is henceforth known as a “cer- 
mental examiner.” 


this point, however, the training in the work of in- 


ental testing is not complete. Tests submitted by a 
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certificated examiner are still checked from time to time and er- 





rors are called to the attention of the teacher concerned. It 
at this time, after certification has been granted, that the 
value of the teacher-training work is on trial. If it is wort! 
of the time and money spent upon it, those in authority must | 
able to place a reasonable amount of reliability upon the result 
of tests made after certification. That such time and exp 
have been amply justified in Oakland has been proved by a stu 
of the results accruing from our method of training. 
Certification for giving group mental tests is a similar pro 
involving (1) the preliminary course in the principles of 
testing; (2) some practice in the scoring of group test book! 
(3) observation of a group test given by an experienced ¢ 
iner; (4) satisfactory giving of a group test before a repres 


tive of the Bureau. 


RESULTS OF TRAINING 


4 


umber of examiners.—At present the number of cert! 
mental examiners is as follows: for group testing, 40; 
dividual testing, 60. Thirty-five additional teachers are su! 
ting individual tests for correction, looking forward to cert 
tion in the near future. The fact that we have so large a nu 
of examiners in the field demands the most careful checl 
results; thus only can adherence to standard procedure 
sured and confidence in the reliability of results be maint 
Accuracy before and after certification —The word ac 
is here to be interpreted as the absolute accuracy of the test 
as determined by the scoring and the mechanical process « 
puting the intelligence quotient. It does not always imply 
plete correctness in scoring each section of a given test, since 
or two errors may be made in a test involving several parts 
out affecting the final result; likewise it is frequently tru 
two errors in scoring cancel each other in the computation 
mental age. Hence the tables which follow are concerned 
with test results as finally expressed by the Mental Age a1 


telligence Quotient (1.Q.). The slightest change made n« 
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he result, as found by the examiner, even though it consists 
y one point in the I.Q., for the purposes of this study marks 
st as incorrect. 
ble I gives the comparison of the accuracy of test results 
and after certification of the 23 examiners who were cer- 
ted during the school year 1920-21. The number of tests 
preliminary to certification is noted, with the number of 
vhich were correct, and the resulting percent of accuracy.’ 
are given for tests made by these examiners, checked 
the same year after certification had been granted. The 
ement in all but three cases is apparent from the table; 
three examiners who showed no growth (see No. g) or even 
ssion (see Nos. 2 and 7) have been watched carefully 
rther development, and all have shown improvement in the 
\s indicated by the table, the median percent of accuracy 
results grew from 53.8 percent before certification to 81.2 
within six months after the certificate had been granted; 
words 81.2 percent of all tests submitted by these exam- 
first six months after certification needed not even 
test change to be made in the result. Clearly, from this 
nt alone, the careful instruction and conference work 
ppear to have been worth while. 
tests vs. second ten tests made after certificatt 
the same school year 12 of the 23 examiners under con 
n had time to submit at least ten tests after certification 
re the end of the term. These 12 form the basis of the 
en in Table II, where the percent of accuracy of test re- 
the first ten tests is compared with that of the second ten 
ie median percent of accuracy has increased from 75 per- 
gO percent; i. e. nine out of ten tests made by these teach- 
totally without error in the results obtained. 
nt of error in test results——Now arises the question, in 


tests in which the result needed to be changed, due to the 


the examiner, what was the extent of the change neces 


Five points have been conceded as a reasonable probability 


The percent of accuracy for each examiner is the ratio of the number 


rrect tests submitted to the total number of tests given. 
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TABLE I 


PERCENT 


OF 


BEFORE AND 


BEFORE 


[TEACHER'S 
NUMBER 


l 10 
2 16 
3 14 

LS 
5 76 
6 10 
7 15 
s Ss 
Q 15 
10 23 
ll 16 
12 13 
13 15 
14 10 
15 32 
16 10 
17 S 
18 35 
19 13 
20 27 
21 14 
22 14 
23 20 


TABLE II FIRST 


Number 
of tests 
checked 


ABSOLUTE 


ACCI 


RACY 


OF 


AFTER CERTIFICATION 


CERTIFICATION 


Number 
of tests 


correct 


9 
l 
l 
l 


~ 


ION ee er CO 


| 
ews 


oIraonm 


Percent 


accuracy 


of 


OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
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TEST RESULT 


AFTER CERTIFICATION 


Number 


of tests 


. hecked 


[0 TESTS VERSUS SECOND IO 


CERTIFICATION 


TEACHER'S 
NUMBER" 


Median percent 


of accuracy 


Ist 


PER( 
10 
70 
70 
oO 
50 
100 
60 
70 
60 
90 
OD) 
SU 
90 


ENT OF 


Tests 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ACCUR 


2nd 10 Tests 


00 
80 
90 
60 
SO 
60 
100 
90 
70 
100 
90 
90 


90 


Number | Percent 
of tests ot 
correct accura 
15 93.7 
7 53.8 
13 $1.2 
20 R00 
19 76 ) 
3s 82 | 
1] 55 
19 90 4 
12 60.0 
s SU 
Q op 
17 Rf 
y uO) 0 
q 1) 
10 100 
10 LOO 
20 71 
12 SI 
17 68 
60 71 
17 85 
11 S4 
18 78 
81.2 
TESTS MADI 
ACY 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
U0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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TABLE II. EXTENT OF ERROR IN TEST RESULTS 


BEFORE CERTIFICATION AFTER CERTIFICATION 
2 IN THE I. Q Number Percent Number Percent 
of tests of tests of tests of tests 
nts 92 SO] 9S 87.6 
) points 13 10.9 8 7 3 
10 points 7 .3 5 4.4 
than 10 points 3 2.7 l 0.9 


il 115 100.0 112 100.0 


I\ COMPARISON OF 42 DUPLICATE TEST RESULTS 


Difference in Number of 
test results duplicate 
(Points) tests 

l 


6G 


) 
) 
4 
, 
> 
> 


l 

x 

0 

2\In these 12 

1 | cases one or both 

lof the duplicate 

3}tests were made 

3 | before certifica- 

1 | tion of examiner 
g 





Total Number 
Duplicate Tests 42 

in determining an 1.Q.; hence any discrepancy up 

t extent need not cause much concern. As the error passes 

nt, however, it becomes increasingly serious and the ex- 
must be carefully checked. 

determine the degree of inaccuracy involved in the tests 

ch the results were incorrect, a tabulation has been made 

le III) indicating the frequency and the extent of the errors 

Here again are compared the tests as made by the 23 ex- 

rs previous to and after certification during the school year 

The figures in the table show that the median error for 

ups 1s 2 points; but they also show that the grosser 


t 6 or more points in the 1.Q. decreased by almost 50 per- 
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cent after certification, while those involving from 1 to 5 points 
form an increasingly large percent of all errors made. The utter 
elimination of errors involving anything approximating 1 
more points in the final I.Q. figure must be brought about if t 
test result is to function as it should in the problem of child place- 
ment in school work. Fortunately, since in our Oakland pr 
gram the actual school accomplishment of the child is quit 
important a factor in his placement as the mental test. Result 
detrimental to his progress are not likely to come from an i 
perfect test result. The closest possible correlation, hov 
between intelligence, as measured by the mental test, and « 

ity of school work is one of the aims of school organization; 

in the process of achieving this ideal, all possibilities of ser 
error in the mental test itself must be removed. 

Duplicate test results —Our analysis has concerned itself 
far only with the scoring of the test after it has been 
Numerous other factors are involved in the accuracy of test 
sults, such as (1) the personality of the examiner as he adi 
isters the test; (2) the degree of rapport which he succe 
establishing with the child, and the corresponding coope1 
which he secures from him; (3) the degree of faithfulness \ 
which he adheres to the standard technique of giving th 
(4) the freedom from interruption and distraction during 
test. Such factors as these have been checked through ol 
tion of a test given by the examiner previous to certification, 
in more than one instance, because of failure in one or a1 
of the above points, the teacher has been required to give 
ond test under observation. In addition to such observation, 
may compare two tests of the same child, given by two di 
ent examiners. If the results of two such tests give very 1 
the same result, one may reasonably conclude that there is a ! 
degree of accuracy in the work. 

Such a method of checking has been used (to the limited 
tent to which it was possible) with the 23 examiners whose 
is being analyzed in this study. Forty-two cases were four 


record where at least one and in most cases both of the dup! 
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\f the same child had been given by one or another of these 


hers, either before or after certification. A study of the 


reement of the two test results furnished the data given in 


ble IV. Note that in 30 of the 42 duplicate test results the 
iation in the I.Q., as found by two different examiners, did 
exceed eight points. The remaining twelve pairs varied in 
- discrepancy from 10 to 18 points. Further investigation, 
ver, revealed the fact that in three of these twelve cases 
r of the two examiners had yet been granted a final cer- 
te for mental testing, and that in the remaining nine cases 
the two examiners concerned had not yet been fully cer- 
ted. In no instance where both tests were made after certi- 
n did the results vary by more than eight points; and in 
the cases under consideration (more than 50 percent of 
vhole number) the difference did not exceed five points. 
his study of 42 cases of re-tests has been supplemented by 
recent one involving 288 cases and 84 different examin- 
Some of these examiners had been certified and others had 
No distinction was made in this study between certificated 
n-certificated groups, so that no complete comparison can 
de. The general results, however, corroborate findings 
ly made by other investigators with reference to the con- 
of the 1.Q., since the correlation found between the first 
econd test results was 0.90 (Pearson). In only 34 out of 
88 cases (11.8 percent) did the results differ by more than 
nts, and 26 of these can be at least partially explained on 
sis of language difficulty, psycopathic conditions, or lack 
mplete test. Of these 34 cases 21 involved tests of which 
both were made by examiners previous to certifications 
gain is evidence of the value of training for this work 
e results obtained through such checking processes as hay 
utlined above point to the material help that comes from ; 


7 


{ training for mental examiners leading to specific cer- 


Teachers who have taken the work have expressed 
ppreciation of the instruction received and the benefits that 
crued from it. The ideal toward which the whole work 


ted is the most sympathetic and intelligent understanding 
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of the needs and capacities of every child in school with a 








to making the best possible adjustments. Such an ideal can | 





attained only when those who are responsible for the analysis 
of needs and capacities have the proper training and adequ 
equipment to secure accurate results in testing and to give he! 


ful advice for adjustment. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Comparison of tests made by 23 examiners previous 
certification and during the first six months after certificati 
for mental testing showed a gain of 27.4 percent in the abso! 
accuracy of results. 

2. A degree of absolute accuracy of 90 percent was reac! 
by these 23 examiners in the second ten tests submitted ; 
certification. 

3. The extent of the error found in test results decré 
after certification. Among 112 unselected tests, made by 23 
aminers, 94.7 percent of all errors found in the [.Q. did 
exceed five points. 

4. A study of re-tests made of the same child by difi 
examiners showed the greatest discrepancies in the case of 
of which one or both were made by examiners previous t 
tification. The constancy of the obtained 1.Q. as determin 
re-tests is, therefore, affected by lack of training and expert 
on the part of the examiner. 

5. A preliminary course of instruction on the use of tl 
dividual mental test plus a sufficient amount of carefully 
vised experience appears to be necessary for the attainn 
the most satisfactory results. 

6. The inauguration of an extensive program of ment 
ing and classification in any large school system makes 
pensable the organization of an adequately trained co 
mental examiners recruited from the teachers in the field : 

7. The greatest asset that can come from a program ot | 
ing teachers for mental testing is a deeper understanding 0! 
child’s capacity and limitations, a more genuine sympathy 
his difficulties in school work, and a keener insight into th 


sibilities of adjustment to meet his individual needs. 





THE PRINCIPAL’S MAIN CHANCE! 


W. W. CHARTERS 
Derector of the Research Bureau for Retail Training, 


Carnegu Institute of Technology 


[he principal’s main chance lies in training on the job. 
he principal about whom I am going to speak today has a 
ntendent who believes that his principals should spend only 
r a day on paper work and the rest of their time on the 
problems of the school. To that end he asks for as few 
rts as possible. Before issuing report blanks he scrutinizes 
ith the most stubborn care to detect all queries which are 
lutely necessary, and he rigidly follows the policy of 
ling enough clerical help in the offices of his principals to 

r every necessary detail that a clerk can attend to. 
m about to describe the opportunities of a principal who, 
elieved of office-routine-paper work, has a passion for 
ng upon his real problems. The principal who prefers 
routine to a pulsating human environment can be dragged 
his office by no administrative machinery. His routine 


s hold him as the magnet holds the steel. More clerks mean 


isure because he must find work for them to do. For such, 
eports mean greater care devoted to them; his hour must 
d 
jut the principal with a passion for human contacts seizes the 
tunity to close his desk and meet the vital problems as they 
When he thinks of his work he does not visualize his 
rk but boys and girls with childish failings and high 
vhich flash and die to flash again, like the firefly’s lamp in 


light. He sees his teachers with their problems of instruc- 





| discipline, their joyous moments of satisfactions, fol- 
by their long periods of depressing discouragement. He 
reat city of homes from which mothers and fathers 
heir children to school with seriousness or indifference or 
He sees the parents entering his office with timidity, 

ven before the Ohio State Educational Conference, March 
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or truculence, or kindliness, for the purpose of straightening out 
those childish difficulties which lie close to their hearts. Such 
principal does not think of his work as the filling out of reports 
and the distribution of chalk and pencils. For him his vocat 
is the healing of human wounds, and the raising of human ideals 
through the most powerful of all human forces, the educatio: 
the young. 

The principal has the most powerful executive position in 
school system. The superintendent’s position is not its equal i: 
j 


1% ‘ 
ill o 


importance. To the superintendent belongs the duty of e& 
ing his public and obtaining the necessary financial support 
him is delegated the task of providing the buildings and equi 
ment, the setting for the work of instruction. Upon him deper 
the morale of the teaching force. Of prime importance are such 
contributions. And it is with such an appreciation of the valu 
of his labors, that I say that the principal has the most po: 
ful executive position in the school system. No position is n 
powerful than his except that of the classroom teacher. The eff 
ciency of class instruction is the measure of efficiency of edu 
tion. For the classroom teachers all executives are hewers 
wood and drawers of water. But among school executives t! 
principal is the most important. 

We give perfunctory and polite assent to this, just as 
public acknowledges that the teacher and the preacher have n 
worthy occupations, but refuses to enter them themselves or | 
the occupants commensurately with their importance. Sc! 
people, similarly, acquiesce in assertions about the value of 
principal, but they do not see the full significance of the posit: 
Nor do all principals themselves comprehend the full power 
their opportunities, which, if seen and grasped, would give 


fidence to the principal and prestige to his occupation. 


yout 


because it has been so admirably discussed by other speaket 
attention is called first to the fact that the principal is better situ 
ated than any other school officer to do training on the 
Training on the job does not mean training by lectures, by books, 
or by courses. Training on the job means analyzing mistakes | 
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ting them. A teacher is trained on the job by a principal 


the principal observes her, commends her good practices, 
es her mistakes, and shows her how to correct them. A boy 
ined on the job to follow an ideal such as courtesy when the 
‘tor watches his actions, teaches him courteous manners, 
rrects his discourtesies. Lecturing about the job is not 
ng on the job. The instructor who trains on the job 
s the performance and corrects it point by point 
line, precept upon precept, here a little, there a little.”’ 


importance of training on the job has long been recog- 


“Line 


The practice school has been developed to give it. The 
tice system provides such training. The teacher in the 
m does a great deal of it whenever she allows the pupils 
nd then corrects. If lectures prodyed 25 percent of effi- 
training on the job is the other 75 ‘percent. 
th such a definition of training on the job, it is quite clear 
principal is better situated to train his teachers than 1s 
her executive. The supervisor who makes short contacts, 
verage fifteen minutes to a teacher per month, obviously 


little time to point out and correct mistakes. He is rather 


i 


pector than a trainer. The principal, on the contrary, 
into the rooms, observes the teachers in the halls, in the 
and in conference. He gets to know the work of his 
ers intimately and from his knowledge he can advise wisely 

| economically. 
hen we consider the value of such training to the new 


ve see at once that if the principal does not train her, no 





idequately do so. She is left with her own pr yblems of 

nm and of discipline. Her normal-school training goes 

f the distance to the end of her problems. She needs 

on the job and when the principal is tied up with details 
fhee, making marks on paper, the young teacher 1s leaving 
human minds, scars which, with adequate help, she 

| never have to leave. 

principal is remarkably well situated to make this train- 


ient because in his head is collected a wide variety of 


| 
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methods of solving difficulties. He better than any other, can 
gather these methods and pool the experience of successful 
teachers. One teacher uses one method another teacher uses a 
second. No one except the principal knows these two methods 
for, amazingly, teachers do not talk much about their methods, 
usually because they do not think they are especially good. The 
principal in such a case becomes the repository for all varieties 
of methods used by all kinds of teachers. Teachers come and 
go and leave behind them no constructive contributions to method 
except as the principal collects them. With this wealth of exper 
ence he can give counsel and advice as no other person 
Through him the entire teaching corps shares in the best of eac! 
teacher 

The principal is the centre for the development of morak 
the faculty and the student body. His larger vision and riper 
experience which cause him to distinguish between petty det 


and mighty principles, help him to guide his people to significant 


objectives. His is the fine enthusiasm and the patient conte 
tion of difficulties which encourage the down-hearted and cl 
the optimistic. He is the lubricant of the school family. |! 
settles difficulties, smoothes out rough contacts, and _ soot! 
jarred relations. His also is the driving force which den 
firmness in the weak and conscientiousness in the careless 
The morale of a school family cannot be developed by 
superintendent or his assistants. No executive can do it ex 
the principal. The reason is clear. Morale can be developed 
on the job. Lectures and inspirational addresses have a pl 
but in the last analysis a discouraged teacher has to be 1 
optimistic by the removal of her individual difficulties, on 
one. Friction can be alleviated only by attention to spe 
situations. Good will can be attained in the faculty only by t! 
performance of specific, continuous, and frequent acts of 
will. Morale is not a wholesale, machine-made product. 
hand-made, and developed point by point. This the princi 


can do as can no one else, because he alone of all the execut 


is close to his school family all the time. 
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[f we consider the more intangible but most valuable field of 


ls and social relations which are the context rather than the 
tent of courses of study, we find again that the principal is 
keystone of the arch. We all acquiesce in the be 4 that the 


ils taught in the school are of more value than thé informa- 


\s between honesty without arithmetic and arithmetic 


honesty there is no choice. In comparison with kind- 


s, history is trivial. Fortunately, it is not necessary to make 
e between honesty and arithmetic or kindness and history. 
embers of the pairs can be taught. Ideals and informa- 

both be developed. But according to our scheme of edu- 
the core of the instruction is information and the mar- 
ideals. Ideals are taught incidentally, informally, and 
dically, by example, by affirmation, and by discussion, 
ugh literature, through games, and in daily living in the 
But thev are relegated to a secondary place. They are 

minently mentioned in the course of study. 
ere should be two foci to the instructional orbit. One of 
is information, the other is ideals. To the development of 
should be given the same attention as is given to informa- 
For ideals there should be a course of study, as definite 
nformation. It should be as necessary for the first grade 
plish the teaching of certain portions of courteous con- 
it is for it to develop certain skill in reading. These 
down in black and white in the course of study, along- 
the informational content which we now find in all 

| statements for the guidance of the teacher 

ideals should be taught as a separate course is not 
Ideals are usually best taught, though by no means 
always best taught, in connection with other subjects 
ctivities. There is sometimes a place for the direct and 
itic study of how to be courteous, kind, or honest. Cour- 
ames, lessons on kindness, stories studied for the sake of 
leal, are entirely justifiable. But to make the curriculum 
| does not mean that ideals must be taught as a separate 

t. It means that in the course of study as well as in the 
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teacher’s mind, ideals and information hold equal place and that 


each may be taught by the methods which are best suited to its 
M 


development. A 
Since the teaching of ideals can be so easily overlooked, the 
principal is again the key-man of the executive force. For ideals 
can be taught adequately only on the job. When the teacher is 
overwhelmed by her tasks of teaching tangible information laid 
out in pages and exercises, she fails to catch all the opportunities 
for teaching ideals. The principal with wide experience and a 
truer perspective can then reinforce the still small voice of the 
ideal and help the teacher to increase her sensitivities to oppor- 
tunities. He can point out excellent but unnoticed opportunities 
in the classroom. He can, indeed, develop a keener appreciatio: 
of ideals, themselves, in the young and thoughtless teacher 
Particularly he can so direct the extra-curricular life of the 
school in such a way as to make it contribute to the development 
of ideals. Conduct in the halls, in the playrooms, in the yard 
or in the office, plays, games, and athletics are all parts of tl 
extra-curricular life which he can bend to his enterprise. ‘ 
teacher feels that her jurisdiction ends with the schoolroom 
that outside of it there is divided responsibility and therefore 
little responsibility. This domain is the peculiar property of th 


1 


principal. Not that he has direct control, but, like a gene: 
he organizes his forces and details to the teachers and to t! 
pupils their duties in connection with this most powerful porti 
of school life. Once the detail has been given to the teacher 
she accepts the assignment; in its absence she hesitates to assu! 
control. Once the children have been given a_ responsibility 
they accept it and try to carry on. But the principal is the on! 
one to take command and utilize the full resources of the extra- 
curricular life of the school. 

Such is my idea of the importance of the principal. He al 
among the executives can adequately give training on the job 
He lives in his school family. He gathers a rich variety 


methods from the classrooms and distributes them where the) 


will be useful. He alone can develop morale in his teaching corps 





aw it ll 
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nd the student body. To him alone is given the opportunity to 

use to its full capacity the extra-curricular life on the school for 
development of high ideals. 

lo do so, he must have a passion for human development. 

,n office principal who loves the office cannot do the job. But 

n office principal has no business to be a principal. He is too 

all to handle the task of educating the young. He should be 

bookkeeper or a filing clerk in a commercial office. What is 

led for this task is a leader who marshals spiritual forces not 

ns of figures. Less than this is too little. 

If the principal is the keystone of the supervisory arch, the 

n of the superintendent to the principal is clear. If we 

- on the shoulders of the principal the duties of supervision 

; school, the superintendent’s task is twofold, half negative 

half positive. Negatively, he will relieve the principal of 

lerical work except that to whjth it is absolutely necessary 

1 to give his personal attent{on. Positively, he will train 

rincipals in the art of supewvision. Since teaching is the 

bjective of the schools and supervision of teaching can 

given on the job by the principals, they therefore consti- 


he chief supervisory corps and become the superintendent's 


liate family. He trains them in the art of supervision as 
train their school family in the arts of teaching and of liv- 
What they do for their teachers he does for them. His 
nt superintendents in charge of instruction take on special 
of his duties and stand in his place as his representatives 
rry on the same sort of training. When assistants flit in 
of rooms, their presence is of little real use except for 
es of inspection. When, however, they spend the time 
| to the school in the principal’s presence, discuss his prob- 
nd instruct him in the art of proper supervision, they will 
time more nearly adequate for training on the job. Just as 
pals should spend one hour on paper work and the re- 
r of the day in the school, so the assistant superintendents 
- of instruction should spend one hour on paper work 
remainder of the day with their principals. 
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To carry out this plan of organization of supervision ade- 
quately, teachers’ colleges and normal schools have a distinct 
place and responsibility. They pay major attention to the train- 
ing of principals in supervision and administration. They mak 
job analyses of the principal’s position, collect methods of per 
formance, and organize them into powerful and vital courses of 
instruction. The courses in supervision receive all the empl 
their importance deserves. They are placed among the 1 
important of the major courses and not in the addenda t 
taught occasionally if nothing prevents. 

When we recognize that the chief function of supervisior 
to improve children, we get a distaste for office-routine dut 
When we recognize that supervision of all sorts has to be d 
on the job, the supervising principal and assistant superintendent 
cease to take a telescopic view of education and seek for di 
personal contacts. Supervision is measured by its effect 


children, and the principal who has a passion for improving 


struction has the greatest executive job on earth. 





PROGRESS OF KINDERGARTEN PUPILS IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
W. J. PETERS 
Petaluma, California 


1 


This paper’ reports the results of a study of the educational 


gress of a group of pupils who had one term or more of 
nd 


rgarten training. The primary aim is to measure by 


jective research the product of the kindergarten in terms of 
entary-school progress. The justification for the study is 
that it is new, but different, having perhaps more of a sci- 
nature than previous studies in the same field. 
[here are those who worship at the shrine of Froebel and 
who ardently insist that the kindergarten (in the present 
1) is but a stumbling block to the educational progress of 
pupils who attend it. But neither of these factions attempt 
ww the effect of kindergarten training in terms of educa- 
complishments. Most of the investigators in this field 
lodged the issue and sought to justify the kindergarten by 
i that the results of successful kindergarten training are 
by the development of such traits as: , self-confidence, 
| attitude, love of nature, ability to mix, friendliness, interest, 
n, ability to think, response, cleanliness, orderliness, oral 
n, ability to play, etc. Granting that these are the results 
lergarten training, one can reply that they are also the re- 
ill successful teaching. Hence the benefits of kinder- 
training should show in the educational product of the 


lin his grade work. It yet remains to be shown that pupils 


bligations to Superintendent H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, and Dr 
eckson of Oakland for placing the field for the research at my disposal 
parent as to need no acknowledgment. Dr. R. H. Franzen, Director 
nal Research, Des Moines, lowa, has read the manuscript and 


able suggestions. Thanks are due to other members of the Researcl 


ts, and to the different principals of Berkeley and Oakland for 

peration in opening their files containing the data. 

: also to express my thanks to Dr. F. W. Hart of the Department 
itional Administration, University of California, for encouragement 
estions as to method of attacking the problem and collecting the data. 
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who have the same mental ability, development, and comparable 
opportunity but who lack kindergarten training will not have de- 
veloped these traits to the same degree by the end of the first few 
grades. Until such time as educational measurements and ele- : 
mentary-school practice differentiate between the effect of such ' 
| characteristics and other phases of educational product, it seems 

fair to assume that the kindergarten should be justified as a part 

of our educational system in terms of elementary theory and 
| practice. If it does not meet these requirements it should be 
| justified in other terms befitting such a democratic institutior 
The question is, Are these institutions kindergartens or hinder- 


gartens? 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE te 
This study has the advantage of two refinements of procedur ( 
over former studies in the field. In previous studies the groups ti 


| have not been entirely comparable because of the different nun 
ber of cases in each group. In this study the kindergarten grou 
was compared with a non-kindergarten group having exactly t! d 
same number of cases. Moreover, identical frequency distribu- 0! 
tions were also arranged for the two groups on the basis of T 
mtelligence quotients derived from the National Intelligence Test 


The control of these two steps in the procedure made it pos 
sible to compare the two groups at any stage of progress in the fr 
grades without complicated mathematical computations. More- 
over, this control tends to equalize factors which are otherwis el 
beyond control. For example, the types of home environment; 
the influence of the good and the bad elements in the teaching 
personnel; the influence of the prejudices of first-grade teachers 
for and against the kindergarten training; and such factors 
| the pupil’s health, interest, or precocity tend to be equalized by 
the nature of the selection, the unity of ability, and equal num- 
ber of cases in each group. Perhaps the truth of this | 





will be more obvious when the method of collecting the data 1s in 


considered. 
The data for the study were collected in the Berkeley) 
Oakland schools. The fourteen schools represented in the study 
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re chosen in consultation with the Departments of Research 
nd Guidance of the respective cities. An effort was made to 
nclude the different social strata, and in every way to make the 
eroups as nearly as possible representative of the normal situa- 


The percent of children of foreign parentage was not large. 


\ll the pupils in these schools had been tested and carefully 


lassified by the city research department. Therefore, the re- 
presented here may not hold for morons nor for groups 
ving a large percent of foreign children, handicapped with 
problem of learning a new language. 
Having thus selected the schools, all pupils included in the 
were chosen in accordance with certain requirements. The 
rd card of each pupil chosen showed: (1) his National In- 
telligence score; (2) that he had completed the fifth grade; and 
1 continuous record of his work in the same school system 
the time of school entrance through the fifth grade. These 
uirements amply insure a random selection. 
\s a result of this selection, 209 pupils who had attended kin- 
irten and 228 who had not attended kindergarten, or a total 
37 pupils, became available. Since the National Intelligence 
vas not given to all classes on the same date, the scores 
luced to Intelligence Quotients. The frequency distri- 
is then plotted, and enough cases eliminated to make the 
distributions of the Intelligence Quotients identical 
groups. To insure a random selection, the cases were 
ted in alphabetical order. Table I shows that 22 cases 
liminated from the kindergarten group and 41 from the 
ndergarten group, leaving 187 in each group, or a grand 
374. Table I also shows the intelligence distribution of 
s upon which this investigation was made. 
Vith the exception of a couple of small classes the number 
ndergarten and non-kindergarten pupils chosen from each 
is about the same. Since few families had two children 
same half-grade at the same time, these two groups rep- 


bout the same number of homes 











| 
; 
| 
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TABLE I. THE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BEFORE AND AFTER 
ELIMINATION 


Kindergarten Group Non-Kindergarten Grou 


Intelligence | Number | Number 
Quotients Original |  elimi- Final Original elimi- , 
number nated number | number nated number 
65-69 9 0 0 0 - 4 0 
70-74.9 1 0 | 5 4 l 
75 4 0 { 5 l + 
80 7 0 7 10 3 7 
RS 5 0 5 14 $8] 5 
90 21 0 21 26 5 2] 
95-— 25 0 25 30 5 2 
100 30 10 20 20 0 2 
105- 30 0 30 30 0 
110- 20 0 20 26 6 2 
115 22 l 2 21 0 21 
120- 14 | 5 9 9 0 y 
125- 10 2 8 8 0 8 
130 5 0 5 7 | 2 
135 ) 0 5 5 0 
140 3 0 3 4 1 
145- 5 4 l l 0 l 
150 2 0 2 3 1 2 
Total 209 =O! 22 187 228 41 187 
Mean 108 .25 107.61 104.65 107 
S.D 15.2 15.25 16.5 
_, Se 0.71 0.75 0.74 


RESULTS 


Table I shows that the distribution of the Intelligence Qu 


tients of the final groups form approximately a normal cu 
ranging from I.Q.’s of 70 to 150, inclusive. The mode 
and the mean 107.61 with the standard deviation high, s! 

a wide range of abilities. Whatever is said of the one gt 
must be said of the other, for the groups are equal in nu 
of cases and in native endowment. 

In considering the results it must constantly be recalled 
unless specified to the contrary, the discussion deals always 
the results as though all factors involved were controlled (eit' 
directly or by variation as indicated elsewhere), so that t 
groups differ only in kindergarten training and in chronol 
and mental age, (not in I.Q.) at the time of entering th 


grade. 
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From the figures given in Table II it will be seen that the 
nce between the total number of half-grades failed and 
ped by each group is identical. The kindergarten group 
ped 88 half-grades and failed 64—a net gain of 24. The 
ndergarten group skipped 111 half-grades and failed 87— 
ise a net gain of 24. 


I] THE NUMBER AND PERCENT OF HALF-GRADES 
FAILED AND SKIPPED 


Half-grades Percent Half-grade Percent 
failed failed* skipped skipped* 


K NK K NK 


45 


18.0 
18.9 


7 ©) 


‘ 


10 9 


9.0 
8.1 


10.8' 9.2 3 - 2) By 
6.3 .§ 2.8 9.0 


87 100.0) 99.9 100_0 

ses of comparison only the percents 
half-grades failed and skipped in each gr 
the tables K indicates the final kindergarten 


arten gr up. 


? 


time which would have been required for each group 
mplete the first five grades of the elementary school if 
pupil had been promoted regularly would have been 187 
r 935 years. The kindergarten group required a total 
ears, making a gain of 12 years over normal procedure 
tal time required for the non-kindergarten group is also 
rs, making an equal gain with the former group. This 
tion shows that the kindergarten and non-kindergarten 


ch completed the five grades at a gain of-exactly 12 
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TABLE III. THE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS FAILING AND 
SKIPPING ( HALF-GRADES ) 
*upils faile > ls skinnex 
a Pupils failed Pupils skipped 
half-grade steps* K NK K NK 
0 136 134 120 114 
l 42 31 50 50 
2 6 ll 14 14 
3 2 10 2 $ 
4 l l l { y 
5 0 0 0 | 
Total failed or skipped 51 53 67 73 
Mean 0.342 0. 465 0.470 ) 459 
S.D 0.645 0.866 0.725 0.9 
_ eee 0.0318 0.0427 0.0357 0 04 


*In this column zero 


opposite ‘‘0’’ and under 


means no half 


‘* Pupils failed 


’? are 


arade. T he reTtore, the Pp ipil 
to be t ! 


iwug 
_ 


ht of ¢ 


failed at all. Similarly, those entered opposite ‘‘0’’ and under 


skipped’’ did not skip at all. 


In Table III the data, given in Table II, are summari 
terms of the half-grade steps “failed” or “skipped.” The 
give the number of pupils in each group who did in fact 
skip one or more half-grades. We find that 51 pupils 
kindergarten group failed 64 half-grades, while 67 pupils 
group skipped 88 half-grades. In the non-kindergarten 


; 


53 pupils failed 87 half-grades, while 73 skipped 111 half-g: 


Attention is called to the means and their probable err 


shown in Table III. According to the usual interpretati 


these results, 50 percent of the means of like distributions v 


fall within the probable errors of the mean; e.g., if the inve 


gation were repeated a thousand times in the same way, 
hundred instances the average amount skipped by groups 


] 
11 


ilar to the kindergarten groups (mean equals 0.47) wo 
between 0.505 and 0.434. All but three or four of the on 


’ 


sand means would fall between 0.33 and 0.61 (4 P.E. fror 


mean). Therefore the results are reliable. At this port 


study indicates that the effect of kindergarten training or! 


cational progress measured in terms of grades failed and s| 


is nil 
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But, this is not the whole story. The number of half-grades 


led and skipped within the respective groups is a point of 


tal importance to both the child and the school administration 


¢ the totals which appear in Table II, we find that there 
198 failures and skips in the non-kindergarten group as 
red with 152 inthe kindergarten group 
\What caused the greater skipping in the non-kindergarten 
which neutralized the greater proportion failing? This 
uestion can be answered in part from the information tabulated 
Table IV. The pupils of the kindergarten group entered the 
‘ade at an average chronological age of 6 years 2.13 
Since the non-kindergarten group entered at an aver- 
of 6 years 5.5 months, the difference indicates that this 
was chronologically older when it entered the first grade 
verage of 3.4 months. The standard deviations from the 
es and the quartile deviations show that the spread within 
respective groups is far greater for the non-kindergarten 
The extreme range of spread in the kindergarten group 
IV) is 5 years 6 months to 7 years 1 month; while in 
kindergarten group it is 5 years 6 months to 8 years 
nths 

\s stated above the non-kindergarten group failed a greater 
ber of times than did the kindergarten group. This is per- 

ps what one would expect as a result of not having had kin 
rgarten training. But the non-kindergarten group also skipped 
greater number of times. The greater proportion of skipping 
no doubt to the fact that older pupils in a class tend to 

ished ahead. Hence the great fluctuation in the non-kinder 
group was caused by an abnormal condition of over- 
-a condition likely to be characteristic of non-kinder- 
groups chosen as this one was. We chose a non-kinder- 
group which was just like the kindergarten group in 
| progress, in potential rate of progress, and in school and 
life; and in order to do this they had to be older. The 
tandard deviation in the non-kindergarten group empha- 
s logic. Many were not only too old for the first grade 
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TABLE IV. THE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF CHRONOLOGICAL 
AGES OF BOTH GROUPS AT THE TIME OF ENTERING 
THE FIRST GRADE 


Years 


K 


Months} Frequency 





5 


“I 


10 


oroece 


CO NID Or mm Co tS 


3 
5 


5 
10 
12 
21 
23 
23 
19 
15 
11 

8 
10 





Mean 
§.D. 
P.E.,n 
Q: 

Q;. 


Q...- 


but much too old. 
verify this. 


As stated above, the average difference between the chron 
logical ages of the two groups at the time of entering the first 
grade was 3.4 months. That is, on the average each non-kinder 
garten pupil was more than three months older than his corr« 


Since both groups completed th: 


sponding kindergarten pupil. 





A glance at the lower half of Table IV will 
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work of the first five grades in the same length of time, obviously 
the kindergarten group completed the work at a younger age. 
[t will be noted (Table V) that the kindergarten group spent an 
average of 1.78 terms or 7.89 months in kindergarten training. 
The fact, however, remains that the group which had the kinder- 
garten training completed the five years of elementary work at 

younger age by an average of 3.4 months, and this with very 
similar results (see Table VI) in scholarship and in deportment 
is measured in terms of teachers’ marks. 

These groups had the same I.Q. which means they were prob- 
ably born with equal mental capacities. But this must not be 
construed to mean that they entered the first grade with equal 
mental development. They were not equal in the kind of train- 
ing, nor in chronological age and hence not in mental age. The 

ne group had received kindergarten training, the other was older 


rABLE V. THE DISTRIBUTION OF KINDERGARTEN ATTENDANCE 
BY HALF-YEARS 


Half-year Number of pupils | Terms 


terms attending attended 
l | 73 73 
2 87 174 
3 23 | 69 
4 | 4 16 
Total. .....| 187 | 332 


Average number of terms attended kindergarten 1.78 or 7.89 months. 


\BLE VI. MEDIANS OF TEACHERS MARKS IN SCHOLARSHIP AND 
DEPORTMENT FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


” Scholarship Deportment 

: Ranking® [7 . — . ——— 

ce; Kx. | NK | K | NK 

E 27 COI 30 31 | 42 

G 64 58 121 | 108 

st Ss 72 70 | 29 COSY 30 

y 24 | 29 6 | 7 

; 0 | 0 0 0 

Totals a0 187 187 187 . : 187 


* E—Excellent, G—Good, S—Satisfactory, P—Poor, F Failed. 








- 
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and hence possessed the experience resulting therefrom. The two 
groups, thus different, did the same task, in the same time. The 
kindergarten group did the work with less irregularity, with sim- 
ilar credit and at a younger age. Obviously, the experience of 
the kindergarten training matched the greater experience, due t 

age, possessed by the non-kindergarten group. Had the latter 
group just equaled the kindergarten group in chronological age 
at the time of entering the first grade, the kindergarten would 
have shown itself superior in educational progress. 

Thus, the uncontrolled factor of age caused the difference to 
show in the saving of chronological age, the average difference in 
which was 3.4 months. The kindergarten group saved or gained 
about 53 years of human life (187 times 3.4 months). The in 
vestigation shows that children trained in the kindergarten can 
make the same progress as older children not so trained—all other 
things being equal. It follows logically, that a kindergarte: 
group will proceed faster than a group of the same age and in- 
telligence not having had kindergarten training. Therefore th« 
kindergarten expedites school life. Intelligence, being constant, 
kindergarten training makes it possible to meet the first-gradk 
situation at an earlier age. When we are able to control the ag 
factor the gain will show directly in educational progress in th 


elementary grades 














THE READING VOCABULARIES OF THIRD-GRADE 
CHILDREN 


C. A. GREGORY 


University of Oregon 


In June 1919 the textbook commission for the state of Ore- 

gon met and adopted the textbooks to be used in the public 
chools for a period of six years. In order to understand better 
the textbooks thus adopted, a group of advanced and graduate 
students undertook a number of studies in connection with a 
course on the Elementary Curriculum offered by the writer at 
the University of Oregon. One of the studies thus undertaken 
was an attempt to determine the minimum reading vocabularies 
f third-grade children. 

The reading vocabularies were considered minimum vocabu- 
laries if they barely met the minimum requirements of the state 
course of study. Of course, practically every third-grade child 

1 the state would come in contact with words in supplementary 
readers, on charts, and in other reading material which were not 
found in the prescribed books. These words would appreciably 
nerease his reading vocabulary. 

While the general purpose of the study was to determine the 

inimum reading vocabulary of third-grade children, more 
specifically, the purpose was (1) to determine the gross number 

f words in the reading and spelling vocabularies of third-grade 
pupils; (2) to note the rapidity of growth in these vocabularies 
from year to year; (3) to determine the frequency of the vart- 
us words; and (4) to determine the correlation existing be- 
tween the vocabularies in the various textbooks used. 

The prescribed books to be placed in the hands of the pupils 
for the first three grades with the number of pages the child 1s 
‘equired to read and the order in which the work shall be pre- 
sented as prescribed by the state course of study are as follows: 

: 
‘The final scoring and re-checking of the words was done by Miss Ruth 


se of the Omaha Public Schools, Omaha, Nebraska. To her belongs the 
edit for the careful scoring of these books. 
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SE CN 4. dseeheulsatneeendeewa 124 pages 
0: Fe I hs send conwde Wis cenwateise 122 pages 
A, Se PEs 4. ki dew ds eee ates ePaedeuas 130 pages 
5, TS es & knee ees haeser Reasstare 136 pages 
Se NE a wk ede ke en errieneeaban 250 pages 
Dy SE DE « « Khbepiccddcesad onesssd5 304 pages 
7. Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic........ to page 124 
8. The New World Speller, Reading Vocabulary, to page 136 


. The New World Speller, Spelling Vocabulary, to page 136 


The words in the New World Speller were divided in two 
parts since the child must do considerable reading in this text 
as well as learn to spell the words. While the words he is re- 
quired to spell are scored separately from the reading words in 
the speller, they were counted in making up the total list of 
words in his reading vocabulary since he would have these words 
in his reading vocabulary the same as the others. 

Terms used in the study.—The term, “Different Words,” 
means the total number of separate words used in each book; 
“New Words” means words used for the first time. For instance, 
all the different words used in the Beacon Primer are new words 
because this was the first book the pupil was to use upon ente 
ing school. “Used Words” are words which have occurred i 
earlier books. The Natural Second Reader, (book No. 5 above 
contains 1770 different words of which 861 are new and gog art 
used. “Running Words” means the number of times all th 
words occur. If, for instance, 12 different words were found and 
the sum of their frequencies was 49, then the number of runnin; 
words would be 49. 

Method of procedure.—Every word in each book was counted 
and listed with the number of times it was used in that book 
The plural, the singular, and different spellings of a word were 
counted as different words. For example, the words, lady and 
ladies, man and men, were each counted as different words. A 


proper name, Mary Jones, was counted as two words rather 


than one. 
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No subject matter was counted unless the child was required 
read or spell it. Hence, all notes and directions for teachers 
were omitted. Since the Hamilton Arithmetic and the New 
World Speller were not completed in the third grade, only those 
pages designated by the state course of study were used in de- 


termining vocabularies. The words were listed alphabetically 


vith their frequencies in each textbook. The total frequencies 
for the nine books are given in Table I. 


ABLE I. THE TOTAL FREQUENCIES OF THE WORDS FOUND IN THE 
PRESCRIBED TEXTBOOKS 


Different New Used Running 
words words | words words 


7,007 


Beacon Primer 743 743 0 
Natural Primer 503 238 265 
Beacon First 804 395 409 
Natural First 849 265 | 584 
Natural Second 1,770 R61 909 
Natural Third 3,304 888 416 
Hamilton’s Arithmetic 1,282 526 753 
New World Speller (reading)... 450 

9,704 


Total (Reading). 





New World Speller (Spelling 
vocabulary) ... : 1,453 


A summary of the data.—An analysis of the data reveals the 

llowing significant facts: 

1. The minimum reading vocabulary of third-grade chil- 
lren who meet the minimum requirements of the state course of 
study is 5,190 different words. This number is made up of 4,977 

ords in the regular reading vocabulary and 213 additional 
rds that a child is called upon to spell, which would, of course, 
in his reading vocabulary. 

2. About one-seventh of the words in a child’s spelling 

cabulary (213 out of 1,453) are not found in that form in 
the regular reading vocabulary. In almost every case, however, 
some form of the words occur in the readers. For example, the 


vord armchair does not occur in the readers but the words arm 
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and chair occur many times. The word bitter is not found in the 
readers but the word bitterly occurs twice. 

3. There are 289 words which occur 50 or more times in 
the reading vocabulary. Of the 106,121 running words in the 
regular reading vocabulary, these 289 are used 75,591 times. Or, 
in other words, 289 words constitute 71.2 percent of the running 
words used in these textbooks. The 289 words constitute 5.8 
percent of the words in the reading vocabulary. 

4. The average number of times each of the 4,977 words 
is used is 21.3. 

5s. The 289 words occur on an average of 261 times. 

6. Of the total number of different words, 1,470 occur but 
once. 

7. In the speller, 1,453 words are listed 6,767 times or an 
average of 6.4 times. 

8. The fifty words most often used are given in Table II. 


rABLE Il. THE FIFTY WORDS MOST FREQUENTLY USED IN THI 
PRESCRIBED TEXTBOOKS 


Word Frequency) Word Frequency) W ord Frequency Word Frequency 
l. the 7267/14. that 857/27. but 539/40. up... ste Gee 
2. and 3142/15. little 857/28. my. . 539/41. me 113 
3. to 2441/16. she 792\29. there 534/42. out 413 
t. a 2336)17. they 725\30. with 529/43. were 410 
5. he 1790/18. his 721/31. as 528/44. see . 399 
6. ot 1714/19. for 705/32. has 526/45. can....... 392 
a. 1629/20. on 661/33. at .. 521/46. him... 385 
8. in 1473/21. all 637\34. then 521\/47. come 370 
¥. you 1385/22. how . 632/35. what 508/48. very....... 366 
10. was 1069/23. so 618/36. are . 506/49. by . 365 
Ll. said 948 24. will 591/37. one 495|50. then..... 365 
12. it 927/25. her 558/38. have 453 
13. is 900 26. not 549/39. when $24 


This list of words of greatest frequency contains 35 of the 
50 words of greatest frequency found in the Ayres Spelling 
Scale. 

9g. The first 13 words in Table II are the same as the first 
13 words in the Ayres list of 1,000 commonest words with the 
exception of the eleventh word in the list. In the Ayres list the 


word, that, occurs instead of the word, said. 
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10. These 13 words constitute 25.8 percent of the running 
rds in the third-year reading vocabulary. 
11. Of the whole number of words in the reading vocabu- 


ry, 29.5 percent, or nearly one-third occur but once. 


CONCLUSIONS 
The reading vocabularies of third-grade children are much 
larger than is generally supposed by primary teachers and super- 
isors. If one or two supplementary readers are used in the 
grades, and additional reading is done in such subjects as ele- 
entary history, physiology and hygiene, geography, etc., it 
uld seem that 6,000 words would be a very conservative esti- 
ate for third-grade reading vocabularies. 
There is a high correlation between the words used in the 
ders and those found in the speller and arithmetic. 
The fact that 29.5 percent of the words have been seen but 
nce by the children who have advanced as far as the fourth 
rade may be one of the important causes why some children 


ad so poorly and fail to recognize these words when they 


eet them again in the upper grades. 
The frequency with which the various words occur should be 
valuable factor in determining what ought to be expected of 


children in these grades. 














A TEXTBOOK SCORE CARD 


E. M. Orts 
Sur erintendent of Schools, Willoughby, Ohio 


The problem of selecting and adopting textbooks has always 
been difficult, and little has been done to effect a scientific solu 
tion. We find haphazard and slipshod methods both in selecting 
the committee and in judging the books. In some cases the 
superintendent chooses the texts, in others a committee of teach 
ers, and in still others board members. In any event, practicall) 
no systematic plan is used to judge the value of the textbook 
Instead, the arguments of a salesman, the prejudice of a super 
intendent, or the favoritism of a board member is allowed t 
settle the important matter of adopting a book which, in. many 
cases, will be used five or ten years, and which may involve the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars. This situation exists i 
practically all of the states. There ought to be an improvement 
both in the judging of books and in the way they may be adopted 
by the board. With this idea in mind the writer has attempted t 
work out a plan which will at least be superior to those in us 
at present. 

The data used in formulating this plan were collected and 
arranged during a recent summer session. The original pape 
included a plan for the adoption of textbooks, which will not be 
considered at the present time. The complete card was worked 
out through the guidance of instructors and may be too detailed 
for the average superintendent to use. For this reason a simple: 
and shorter one has been given with the more fundamental char 
acteristics only. As to the score card, suggestions, criticisms, 
and weightings were made by two classes numbering more than 
a hundred teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents 

At the time the score card was planned little had been don 
along this line. In a few instances cards had been devised for 
separate subjects, but none of a general nature could be found 


IOtT 


In those to which the writer had access the items were n 


152 
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weighted. In fact, these devices were mere outlines to guide the 
reader in his estimate of the value of a book. Some of them 
ere arranged by school men, others by book companies. 

The best general discussion on judging textbooks was found 
in Hall-Quest’s treatise. With suggestions from this source and 
from those mentioned above, combined with analyses of scores 

the newest textbooks on exhibition near the university, the 
characteristics which appear in the present card were adopted as 
applicable to the ordinary textbook in the average school 

The limitations of this device are obvious. It is designed 
primarily for informational books. Histories, geographies, 
readers, science textbooks, and the like can easily be scored by 

On the other hand, some of the items do not apply to lan- 
guage texts, spellers, and arithmetics. It should be borne in 

ind, however, that books of this type are beginning to include 
nore content material as distinct from drill material. For them, 
therefore, characteristics which are sought in informational 
oks are becoming more and more appropriate. Moreover, in 
the use of the score card entire sub-divisions may be omitted 


without altering the relative scores of books submitted by dif- 


ferent companies. This fact makes possible a further adaptation 


of the score card to different types of books. 


TEXTBOOK SCORE CARD 
(Condensed Form) 


LocaAL ADAPTABILITY .. 

A. Supervision .. 

B. Teaching. . 

C. Children 

D. Class 

E. Equipment 

F. Term.. 

2. SuByecT MATTER .. 

A. Child Experience . . 
Aims 
Individual Differences . . 
Selection and Balance 
Moral-Civic Values . . 
Reliability . 
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3. ARRANGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION........... 120 
Fas. FE ho: Rens awe er ee a | 
B. Project Method ............ ( 80) 

3. AIDS TO INSTRUCTION AND STUDY............ 170 
ie IN ne! bo Gi gta ce os ee ( 90) 

B. Provision for Choice........ ( 50) 
ca: aw. ebdeeodetaws scose | FO) 
i So's Set05e6enbenkean ( 10) 
FE. Contents (table) ........... ( 10) 

5. BERCMANICAS, PRAUUEES.. . oo ciccvccccccceces 150 

A. Attractiveness . . ......000. ( 25) 
Di, SINE 2-6 “oneeeceeb eons ( 45) 
ae. A ae eee vee eS 
Se o's. Suwweus cats a» «oe 
F. Paper » eeseeceen 1644660 %'s { 25) 

GO. SPRCTAL FRATUMES . . 6. ccscksveccs ite . §0 
ee oe ( 30) 
SF a ee ¢ 58) 
SM IES 8-2 eee ( 5) 

I). Publication (date) . eee 
Wo @ BEvaNeew we 


In using the score card, especially in its condensed form, on 
needs a definition and explanation of the headings. Only whet 
these headings are understood in the same way by different 
people can the purposes of this plan of judging the textbooks 
be accomplished. The meaning therefore of the items of th 


card is briefly indicated in the following “Standards.” 


STANDARDS FOR SCORING TEXTBOOKS 


1. Locat Apaptasi.ity. Is the book suited to the locality? 
1. Supervision—Adapted to the type of supervision. Should | 
self-directive. Requires minimum of attention on the part of tl 


supervisor. Suited to the course of study likely to be used 
a considerable pe riod 


B. Teaching.—Suited to various types of instruction. Gives sp 


cial aid to ine xperienced teachers A laptable to conservative 
teachers using formal recitation Enables progressive teacher 
to use initiative 

C. Children.—Adapted to needs and ability of children. Should 


relate community activities to school work. Should have mate: 
for hoth sexes 


y 7 


D. Class.—Suited to size of class, whether large or small. Meet 


needs of group of poorly classified pupils. 
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E. Equipment.—Meets restrictions of a modestly equipped labora 
tory, a small library, and a minimum of supplies. 

F. Term.—Essential material for short term with extra topic 
for longer. 


Suspyect Matter. What is the charact 
A. Child Experience, Related to.—l1 
original tendencies. Recognizes play instinct Provides 
dramatization. Allows growth in subject and in life. 
B. Aims.—Meets local requirements of course. Is i 
with accepted general aims. May be adapted to 
library, or recitation methods 
C. Individual differences, Provides for—Offers n 
slow, gifted, and normal pupi Sufficient breadth to appeal 
literary, scientific, linguistic, or historical tastes 

D. Selection and balanc. Are they recognized 

given to a topic, (2) in selection of essential topics, 

tion of vital facts when needec 


necessary repeating especia 


topics in different type 
E. Moral-civic values.—Su 


Has civic and moral motive 


~ 


leaches suspension of jud 
Facts and 
terial from authentic sources 
G. Style—Language and 
Simple in earlier years, g1 


word difficulty. Emphasizes sl 


and vivid where possible 
RRANGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION 
A, Divisions.—Divided carefully into chapters, sections, and 
graphs, each attractively set off in bold faced type, larg 
or special print groupings. Divisions characterized by 1 
ontinuity. Lessons have aims that are clear and definit 
B. Project Method—Adapted to this method. Material topically 


grouped. Easily correlated with other branches 
| 


unit studies. Applications suggested or presente 
distributed through text 


} 


DS TO INSTRUCTION AND STUDY 

A. Usableness.—Questions thought provoking and relev 
gested methods of study 

Exercises useful and bearing 

to purposeful activity. 

B. Provision for Choice 

culty and interest. 
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C. Index.—There should be an adequate index, and where possi 
ble, a list of difficult pronunciations, or words parenthetical! 
pronounced. 

D. Glossary. 

E. Contents.—Table of contents complete enough to permit ready 
location of important topics. 


5. MECHANICAL FEATURES. 

A. Attractiveness—Color suitable, not easily soiled. Design hat 
monious. Size convenient. 

B. Illustrations —Adequate in number, useful, appealing to pup: 
full of action when possible, well-executed, explanation in deta 
C. Print.—Proper size for grade. Height at least 1.5 mm, thick 
ness 0.25-0.3 mm; between letters 0.5-0.75 mm; within letters 
0.3-0.5 mm; between words 2 mm; between lines 2.5 mm. For 
young pupils, first year. 


D. Binding.—Durable and flexible, not easily broken 
E. Paper—Good weight, good quality, surface unglazed 


6. SpecraL FEATURES. 
A. Authorship—Author prominent as educator, authority 
subject. 
B. Publisher—Reliable, of good standing and reputation. 
C. Preface—Serves real use. Gives general plan of book 


1 


D. Date of publication.—Revised or produced in the last 


years. 





STUDY OF THE USE OF THE STANFORD REVI- 
SION OF THE BINET-SIMON TEST AS A GUIDE 
TO SELECTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES 
Sara E. WEISMAN 
Principal, Hawthorne School, Spokane, Washington 


This study was made in a school located in the downtown sec- 
n of Spokane where hotels and lodging and apartment houses 
irnish homes for a transient population. Only twelve pupils in 
e VilI-A class under discussion had been enrolled in this school 
before grade vu. Four pupils entered the school in viu-a, 
Very great differences in ability, habits, training, and knowledge 
| subject matter were bound to exist under these conditions. 
In June, 1920, I gave the Stanford Revision of the Binet- 
on Test to the members of the viri-a class. On the basis of 
ental age and intelligence quotient, I helped each pupil to se 
t his course for high school. Before making my suggestions 
tried to find out the things in which each student was interested 
nd his plans for the future. In all cases where the student ex- 
ssed a preference for a subject, 1 agreed if it seemed to be 
ithin the ability of the child as disclosed by the Stanford Revi- 
n. In those cases where the pupil’s choice was not’ wise or 
emed too difficult for successful accomplishment, I recom 
ended subjects I thought more suitable. All but one took the 
rk I advised. 
\t the close of the first semester in high school, I was fur- 
nished with a copy of the grades earned by the class. These 
crades, together with their vii-a grades, their scores on the Otis 





up test (which I gave in May), and the viil-a teacher’s esti- 


te of ability, may be of some value in determining to what 
tent | was justified in using the Stanford Revision as a guide 
recommending high-school courses. The reader is referred 
Table I for details concerning these pupils. 

In the class of thirty children seven failed to make the re- 
iired four credits. Two of these, however, followed exactly the 
urses I had advised, and they received credit for all the work 
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TABLE LI. AGE, INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES, AND HIGH-SC HOO! 


RECORDS OF THE PUPILS IN THE CLASS OF JUNE, 1920 


AVERAGE 





S 


CHRONO- Muweat, INTELLI- Ore RATINGS CREDIT 
PuPIL LOGICAL AGE GENCE ScorE - EARNED 
AGE QUOTIENT *\vill-A| High |iwH.s 
School 
l 11-4 17-10 157 159 90 92 4 
2 14-1 18-9 133 156 89 85 1 
3 12-6 15-8 125 153 88 90 4 
H 13-2 16 121.5 169 82 88 4 
5 13-2 15-9 | 119.6 145 91 94.5 4 
! 
6 14—6 16-9 115.5 155 86 88 4 
7 14-3 16-5 115 123 89 80 11, 
8 13 14-8 112.8 158 90 91 4 
8) 13-7 15-3 112 147 81 82 4 
10 13-3 14-10 111.9 159 79 89 4 
11 13-9 15-1 109.7 166 89 SS 4 
12 14 15—4 109.5 150 92 R84 t 
13 13-6 14-8 108.6 127 R5 87 4 
14 14-2 15-4 108 27 82 74 2 
15 14-9 15-2 102.8 154 88 | 79 3 
16 15-5 15-7 101 152 85 87 t 
17 14-9 14-10 100.5 103 S4 84.5 { 
18 13-9 13-6 98 147 91.5 88.5 t 
19 15-3 14-8 06 146 93 88 } 
20 13-10 13-4 96 136 92 81.5 } 
21 13-7 13-1 96 118 85 72.8 3 
22 15-6 14-10 95 135 87 79 { 
23 14-10 14-1 94.9 133 81 82 414 
24 14-6 13-9 93 124 86 87 4 
25 16 14-7 91 - 87 69 l 
26 14-6 13-1 89 96 83 814 $ 
27 14-3 12-5 87 99 87 88 4 
28 15-10 13-6 85.5 27 86 78 3 
29 15-2 11-5 75 84 Ss4 80 314 
30 16-9 11-11 74 84 64 87 34 
* Absent 


they attempted. They were Numbers 29 and 30 (see Table 
and Case Studies). The justification for recommending that les 


than four units of work be adopted by these two pupils rested 


upon the evident fact of their inferior mentality coupled, esp 


cially in the case of Number 30, with unusually late entrance int 


high school. 
Number 25, (C.A., 16; M.A., 14-7; I.Q., 91) selected he: 
own course. She made one credit. Her vii-A teacher’s rating 
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“bright, capable” is not easily understood and does not seem 

‘ognostic of grades 76 in bookkeeping, 70 in science, 60 in his- 
ry, and English dropped. 

Number 14! had scarlet fever during the semester, which 
ay account for his two credits, barely earned, although his 

teacher’s characterization “lazy’’ may tell the real cause. Num 
ber 15 failed in bookkeeping. Number 21 failed in general sci- 
nce, but passed in bookkeeping. Number 28 was absent when 

test was given in commercial arithmetic and earned only 
hree credits. 

Number 1', Number 3, and Number 5 were given the Stan 
rd Revision after they had finished six weeks in vi-B. The 
ental age, industry, and understanding of subject matter pos 

sessed by each of these pupils seemed to warrant a trial in viII-A 
[he teachers assigned lessons to bridge the gap and gave help 
hen necessary. These pupils finished viu-a very cerditably, and 
eir high-school grades of 90 or above in each subject entitled 
of them (Numbers 5 and 1) to places on the 
norable roll,” a distinction not shared by anyone else 
iss. Number 3 missed the coveted honor by only twe 
ving 88 in general science. 


Of those taking regular courses, Number 10 (C.A., 


\., 14-10; LQ., 111.9) showed the greatest improvement in 


high-school average over VIII-A average. This improvement 

ounted to ten points. Her mental age as well as her Otis 

re of 159 made her vill-A average of 79 seem inexcusable 

r vill-A teacher said she had a “peculiar personality and was 

unless especially urged.” She was untidy, awkward, and 
reticent, and seemed very indifferent about her work. 

According to Table I, the range of intelligence quotients is 

m 157 to 74, or 83 points. The range of Otis scores is fron 


9 to 84, or 85 points; that of vill-A averages from 93 to 64, 


29 points; and that of high-school averages from 94.5 to 74, 


20.5 points. The high-school averages seem to indicate that 
For chronological age, mental age, intelligence qu 
s see Table I and the section, Case Studies. 


} 
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the courses chosen were within the abilities of the students. The 
highest vilI-A averages were given to Number 19, (C.A., 15-3; 
M.A., 14-8; 1.Q., 96; Average, 93), Number 20, (C.A., 13-10; 
M.A., 13-4; 1L.Q., 96; Average, 92), and Number 18, (C.A., 
13-9; M.A., 13-6; 1.Q., 98; Average, 91.5). It will be noticed 
that each of these students has an intelligence quotient less than 
100, while seventeen have intelligence quotients over 100, four 
of them being over 120. In high school Number 19’s average 
was 87.75; Number 20’s, 81.5; Number 18’s, 88.5. 

Number 24 (C.A., 14-6; M.A., 13-9; 1.Q., 93) made a bet- 
ter high-school average than Number 2 (C.A., 14-1; M.A., 18-9; 
I.Q., 133). It is true that their courses were somewhat different, 





but two subjects—namely, English and general science—were 
taken by both. Number 24 had 88 in English and 84 in gen- 
eral science, and Number 2, 82 in English and 84 in general 
science. 

Using the averages as means of comparison of the vi-a and 
IX-B work, we observe that the average of the high-school aver- 
ages is 84 and the median 86. The average of the viI-a aver 
ages is 86 and the median 88. 

I did not give the intelligence test to the classes entering hivh 
school in January, 1920, and January, 1921; but I helped the 
pupils to select courses, using for the purpose their vuI-a ratings 
and their teachers’ estimates of ability. The general high-scho 
average earned by the January 1920 class was 73, while the 
general average of the same pupils when in vili-A was 89. The 
general high-school average of the January 1921 class was & 
as compared with a general average of 85 when these pupils wer 
in grade vii-A. The range of 16 points between the high-school 
and VIII-A averages in the January 1920 class may be due to the 
fact that a substitute teacher finished the last six weeks in vil! 
and was probably too lenient in her grading. But the range of 5 
in the class of 1921 is more than twice that of the class that s 


lected courses on the basis of the Stanford Revision. 
In Table II, it will be seen that only two pupils in the class 
of June 1920 made grades below 70. There were nine suc! 
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ilures in the January 1920 class and five in the class of Janu- 
ry 1921. One pupil in the latter class fell below 70 in both 
vebra and science. In the class of January 1920 three pupils 
ade less than 70 in two subjects. 

A study of the results in history shows that in the June 1920 
lass four made 90 or above, while in the January 1920 class 
three made less than 70 and none made go. In January 1921 
nly one made go. In algebra eight pupils, or 42 percent, in the 


ine 1920 class made more than go, and none were below 70; 


ABLE Il. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY CLASSES, SUBJECTS, AND 
RATINGS 
Number Number Number Number 
making less making making making 
than 70 70-79.9 80-89 _.9 90-99 .9 
Subject 
Year Year Year Year 
Jan. June Jan.\Jan. June Jan.|\Jan. June Jan.\Jan. June Jan. 
1920 1920 1921)1920 1920 1921'1920 1920 1921\1920 1920 1921 
English 0 0 0 6 5 9 | 9 18 7 6 : 
Algebra 3 0 3} § 6 2 6 5 6 | 
Household 
\rts 0 0 0 | 
Shop Drawing} 0 0 0 | 
Bookkeeping 0 0 | 
Gen. Science. l 2 
Arithmetic. . 0 
History : ‘ 
Latin 0 
Spanish 0 
Penmanship 0 
Printing. . ) 0 | 
Special free- 
hand draw- 


CW 


3 
2 
4 | 
2 


5 
3 


oo 


neh 


70. Less dif- 


ile three in each of the other classes fell below 
rence is seen in general science. The only two who fell below 
in any subjects in the class of June 1920 were Number 25, 
ho failed in commercial arithmetic which she took contrary to 
y advice, and Number 15 who had 69 in bookkeeping 
A study of Table II shows that the quality of work done in 
igh school by the class which was directed on the basis of the 
Stanford Revision was decidedly superior to the work of the 


two classes not so guided. The work of Number 25 is a startling 
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commentary on the pupil’s judgment in selection. I had advised 
the household arts course for her. Her mental age (14-7) 
seemed to show maturity equal to that required for Ix-B stu- 
dents, but her intelligence quotient of g1 and her indifferent atti- 
tude toward school work led me to think she would benefit most 
from a practical course. She insisted, however, on taking courses 
of her own selection—English, science, and bookkeeping. She 
passed but one subject, namely, bookkeeping, and in that her 
g was only 76. 


These few cases are typical of the pupils generally found in 


ratin 


my VilI-A class. Perhaps one semester’s work may not seem to 
be a conclusive argument in favor of basing high-school work on 
the abilities disclosed by the Stanford Revision, but the success 


of this experiment is encouraging enough to warrant its repetition 


CasE STUDIES 
\ few case studies may serve to illustrate the different abili- 
ties and opportunities of the pupils in the class under discussion 


Vumber rt (C.A., 11-4; M.A., 17-10; 1.Q., 157) is fortunate in 
parents who are graduates of well-known universities and take 
active part in the civic and social life of the city. She had private les 
sons in French, music, and public speaking during her last three years 
les. She finished the eighth grade in one semester. She sel 
‘ed an answer but when called on was always ready to giv 
most comprehensive replies. She played with girls of her own age with 
great pleasure, but suffered no embarrassment in her association with the 
pupils in her class. She has never spent much time outside of school 
studying school lessons, but has maintained the high rank in her clas 
which is to be expected from her unusual I.Q. I advised the classical 

rse since she will go to college. English, algebra, and Latin are r 
d in this course, and she chose history as her elective. Her ratings 


these subjects were: English, 91; algebra, 92; Latin, 92; and his 


Vumber 2 (C.A., 14-1; M.A., 18-9; L.Q., 133) was idle or playing 
pranks much of the time. His excuse, always forthcoming, was that h« 
knew his lessons. His mother kept a little grocery store and depended 
upon him to stay in it after school. In consequence, he was never al 
lowed to attend any school festivities nor to take part in any kind of ath 
s mother had had him examined by a physician who gave a! 


il 


le tics HH 
unfavorable report in the boy’s presence. The belief that he would not 


live long seemed to influence his attitude toward study. His high-school 
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rades show his continued lack of effort. When he found himself alive 
well, however, at the end of 1x-B he settled down to work, and at 
e end of his freshman year, he was on the “very honorable roll,” happy 
his work, and planning for college. He took the cours: I i 
sed with the following marks: algebra, 82; English, 82; 
1 general science, 87. 
Number 3 (C.A., 12-6; M.A., 15-8; 1.Q., 125) loves scl 
, and III-B in one semester under his 11-A teacher. He 
weeks’ work in Iv-a because his teacher found him trou 
his lessons finished long before she was ready to g1V 
irk. He hated her cordially and she could see no good 
it him in v-B where he worked well and happily. He 
ve as an extra promotion from vii1-B. He took 
1 had 90 in both English and algebra, 92 in Lat 
ence 


Number 7 (C.A., 14-3; M.A., 16-5; 1.Q., 115 


is a good student, always anxious to talk and to take a 

‘lass work. Her high-school average is 9 points lowe 

d in vi1I-A due, at least in part, to the enthusiastic 
hich she developed in high school. She will have 


as soon as she can. Her I.Q. indicates that she can becon 


ommercial work. She took English, arithmetic, general scienc 
kkeeping as I advised. Her high-school grades were 
thmetic, 78; general science, 77; and bookkeeping, 82 

Number 14 (C.A., 14-2; M.A., 15-2; I.Q., 108) had nod 
tastes so I advised the general course which does not 
} 


allows two electives. He received 72 in 


ebra and history. 
Vumber 15 (C.A., 14-9; M.A., 15-2; I.Q., 
s had a fairly good home with a relative He 
rs constantly. His vir1-a teacher considered h 
lure in bookkeeping seems unnecessary, but with his 
he ascribed it to the fact } 


1 
} 
i 


iat the teacher was no 


t 
brought up in hotels which his guardians have mat 


to do similar work. A commercial c 
He took English, bookkeeping, genera 
received 83 in English, 69 in bookkeeping, 
in arithmetic 
Number 18 (C.A., 13-9; M.A., 13-6; 
Q. of 88 who is in the grade belo 
to do excellent vi11-A work, 
» was eager to take Spanish, which with English, alg« 
science I approved. His marks for the first semeste 
glish, 85; algebra, 85; general science, 92; and Spanish, 92 
Vumber 21 (C.A., 13-7; M.A., 13-1; I.Q., 96) was « 
her unreliable in character. The boys did not like hi 
luded him in their games. Since he expects to assist 
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a mercantile business when he leaves high school, I advised English, 
bookkeeping, general science, and arithmetic. He accepted my advice 
His grades were 80 in English, 80 in bookkeeping, 72 in general science, 
and 78 in arithmetic. His failure in general science was not a surprise, 
vil1-A work had been done under constant prodding. 
Number 23 (C.A., 14-10; M.A., 14-1; 1.Q., 94.9) 1s the son of 
dow who earns a living for her three children by cooking in a restau 
int. He was very untidy, often ill, and seldom prepared; but he mar 


' 
aged to finish vil1I-A with an average of 8o In the high school, he 
developed an amazing amount of neatness, played in the orchestra, and c 
earned an average of 82. He took the course which I selected with th« 

wing marks: English, 87; algebra, 81; manual arts, (shop and 


r), 88; general science, 75; and orchestra, 8o. 
Vumber 26 (C.A., 14-7; M.A., 13-1; 1.Q., 89) has been allowed t 


a ] 
nd to do very much as she pleases. She is flighty and silly, very for 
boys, and only studies when she likes the subject. In the Otis test 
e made a score of 96, next to the lowest in the class. I approve 


yra, and history which she took and advised household arts 


tic instead of Spanish. Even the fact that she made a pass 
rade in Spanish does not convince me that she is capable of leart 
fitable She receive 


enough of this language to make its study pr 
spanish and English. Her grades of 85 in both algebr 


«} 


he found them interesting or that sh: 


istory indicate either that 
r. In virt-a her best grade was 85 (in arithmetic 


umber 28 (C.A., 15-10; M.A., 13-6; I.Q., 85) is pretty and ver ® 
, but found vir1-a hard. The fact that she only made three cred 
h school justifies the reluctance of her vi11-a teacher to promote 
her. Her I.Q. of 85.5 predicts for her a limited term in high school wit! 
ficulty. She hopes to do office work for her living. I ad e 


| her to take English, bookkeeping, general science, and arithmeti 


hing 


Her grades wer English, 77; bookkeeping, 80; general science, 75 


, 7 } 
ew hsent from her arithmetic examination 


Vumber 20 (C.A., 15-2; M.A., 11-5; I.Q., 75) was most interesting 
vous, very slow to comprehend work, and repeated 
VIII-A In high school she was enthusiastic about athletics, developed 

work and games, and held a class office. Sh« 
and made 76 in English, 86 in household arts, 


4 «lll 


idersnip in gymnasium 
' ; 
‘ urses advised 


] science, and 89g in chorus 


, en 

Number 30 (C.A., 16-9; M.A., 11-11; 1.Q., 74) is neurotic. She 
1 not do her virt-a work well enough to win a regular promotion. Her 
rather unfavorable home conditions, as well as her age, made it seem 
advisable to send her to high school for industrial work. I advised 
iw, general science, and chorus. She remained in school 


ne year, and then entered a hospital to take nurses’ training. She has 
issed her probation period successfully. With an I.Q. of 74 she seems 
She did well in printing and enjoyed it. She passe 


' _ 
neerous there 


general science and English and played first violin in the orchestra 





TEACHING AND FOLLOWING-UP SUPERNORMAL 
CHILDREN IN A SMALL PUBLIC SCHOOL 


JULIA F, KEANEY 
Public School Number 11, New York 

The Terman Class of Public School Number 11, was com- 
posed of twenty-seven boys from nine to twelve and one-half 
vears of age, with I.Q.’s ranging from 109 to 146. They were 
crouped in sections from v-A through vi-s, but none of the groups 
is large. To determine which children were fit candidates for 
uch a class we gave group tests, supplemented by individual tests. 
he results of the latter were in each case compared with the 
acher’s estimate of the child’s ability and the former ratings 
n his permanent record card. When a striking difference was 
oticed, the boy was given a chance to prove his I.Q. We, 
herefore, admitted to the Terman Class boys with I.Q.’s as low 
s 109. Only one of them fell short of our expectations while 
thers accomplished the same results as those in the higher range. 
Since this class was an innovation, it acted as a wonderful 
ncentive to all the boys in the school as well as to those who 
ecame members of the Terman Class. There is always a fear 
hat such segregation will bring about harmful results to the 
ndividual. But, I can truthfully say after three terms’ experi- 
nce with these boys that no ill effects were noticed. I felt, 
however, that eventually these boys would have to mix with 
he others again. For that reason and to prevent the develop- 
ment of a feeling of superiority, I did my utmost to make them 
realize that the only difference between their class and the rest 
the school was that in the Terman Class we expected more 
ntensive work and better results. I therefore set a high achieve- 
ent standard for each group. I did not rely entirely upon the 
ntelligence Quotient when forming my estimate of each boy. 
found among these boys only one real disciplinary case. After 
close study of him for a week or more, I discovered that he 


id superior executive qualities as well as ability. The only 
uble was that he had been kept marking time with boys of 


uch lower mentality. I therefore worked his qualities as a 
145 
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leader and student to the very utmost and, in a short time, he 
ceased to be a “case.” 

From the beginning I found myself confronted with a set 
of boys, eager for knowledge and with a determination to get 
it. My aim in teaching this class was to enrich their curriculum 
rather than to speed up the work and drive the boys on from 
grade to grade. Many good books were put at their disposal so 
that they could do intensive work under supervision. Every one 
of them was an inveterate reader. This common characteristic 
was most helpful in handling the various groups. In many in 
stances pupils acted as teaching assistants in connection with 
lower groups or on subjects in which they were especially strong 

Easy access to a set of the “Book of Knowledge” and mem 
bership in a nearby public library were two additional means of 
yathering information. I realized very soon however, that if | 
permitted these boys to go ahead gathering book learning with 
out a proper foundation for it, I should be developing a set of 
precocious children who would be lost in the crowd eventually 
I wanted to help them to become leaders in the future. I there 
fore made sure, in the first place, that the essentials of every topi 
were mastered before more extensive work was attempted 
Moreover, besides utilizing and developing any latent teaching 
and executive ability, I organized what were known as drill 
masters. The work of these masters was just what the name 
implies. Any boy showing a weakness in a subject became a 
drill master in that particular line until he could prove that he no 
longer needed review himself. The effect of this method was 
twofold because by it I strengthened weak spots and cultivated 
the powers of leadership. The drill master was often the orig 
inator of a new scheme of review. 

It might seem as if the enriching of the curriculum were 
accomplished mainly by books. But another and still more inter- 
esting method was that of making weekly visits to places which 
afforded information on topics pertaining to the work of the 


grades represented in the class. It was often necessary to obtain 


permission to visit these places; and accordingly, the writing of 
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in appropriate business letter sometimes became the subject mat- 
ter of a composition lesson. If the place of interest was near 
nough, a committee of two (chosen by regular election) was 
delegated to secure permission. In this way, | found that I could 
encourage a business-like attitude in the boys and help them to 
realize that we were training them in school to do exactly what 
would be expected of them in the outside world. Every trip was 
eceded by a discussion of the topic with which it dealt and was 
reported in the composition and oral English class. Each child 
irried a notebook with him on these visits. In it he jotted all 
he information he could obtain. Thus, a visit on board the 
\quitania, which was made in connection with geography, gave 
; material to use in every subject of the curriculum. Some of 
the other excursions included trips to Ellis Island, the Custom 
House, the Goody Shop Factory, the Historical Society of New 
York, the Aquarium, Battery Park, the Museum of Art and 
Natural History, and a Glass Factory. Whenever possible | 
linked the classroom work with the activities of the business 
orld. 

The physical condition of these boys was regarded as an 
mportant consideration. Because, after all, of what use are 
brilliant minds in frail bodies? These boys, although mentally 
uperior to the others, were not physically the pick of the school. 
Therefore, the main object of these excursions was not only to 
enlarge their knowledge but also to get them out into the open 

r. I planned all my trips so that we either took a long ride or 
ad a chance to play in a nearby park at noon. These visits had 
added advantage, for they afforded the boys a chance to 
tudy their own city. We never returned over the same route 
it we took going out. It was by taking them out that I learned 
hat they had not lost anything socially by being grouped to- 
ether with a reputation for brilliancy. They made friends easily 
herever they went and always succeeded in gaining admission 
here a sigh read“‘Positively no admittance except on business.” 
People seemed to be particularly interested in them. And it 
ust be remembered that it is not always convenient to have 27 


ctive-minded youngsters around. 
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The government of the Terman Class was purely self-gov- 
ernment, very much on the order of the school city that has 
recently been organized in Public School Number 11. So as not 
to lose any of the social side of school life while attempting this 
intensive work. We organized several clubs: the 3 C’s Club 
(Checker, Chess), a Poet’s Corner, an Art League, and a Ques- 
tion Box. The last was in reality a book, always at the boy’s 
disposal, in which he could enter any question of school or out- 
side interest on which he wanted open discussion. Once a week 
these questions were discussed by the class. In the meantime 
every boy was expected to find out as much as possible about the 
matters involved. The Question Box afforded an interesting 
way of cultivating powers of oral English without doing so 
through actual lessons. This was always a most animated period 

Most of these boys went on to the seventh grade with me 
and here, again, I found that they had not lost the proper attitude 
toward the rest of the school. The majority of them are now 
in the lower half of the eighth grade. Their present teacher's 
opinion of them will bear out my previous statements concerning 
their attitude. He says, “They are thirsty for knowledge and 
have a well-developed sense of how to get it. They are very well 
informed. Wide-awake but physically not so fit as the others, 
yet they try in the athletics.” They are all holding AA records 
with the exception of three. At present five of them are in the 
upper-eighth grade; and it is expected that they will be graduated 
with the class, although they are below the average age. I con- 
tinue to keep in touch with these boys and their teachers because 
[ am most anxious to follow up their special achievements. 

None of the Terman boys has yet entered high school so I 
cannot say what the result of this intensive training has been 
except from the elementary-school standpoint. We could not 
continue this class in Public School Number 11 because of the 
small number of pupils registered and because we did not have 
enough of the higher I.Q. type to draw from when necessary. 
We found it difficult to replace withdrawals and so we were prac 


tically compelled to let the class die out. 
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"5 RESEARCH AMONG LONDON TEACHERS 

t We have lately been greatly interested in reading a series of 
‘k publications issued by a group of teachers in London, England. 
< \s a supplement to the periodical called The Head Teachers’ 
ae Review a pamphlet appears three times a year under the title 
Ss f Educational Research. ‘Thus far, the material contained in 


:ducational Research has dealt largely with intelligence scales 


he Binet scale, the Terman group test, and a selection of test 


. materials made by a committee of this particular group of 

achers—these and the discussion of them—play an important 
‘ rt in this periodical. Some of the material seems trite to 
4 \merican readers. This is not said in a spirit of criticism, far 
5 less of condescension. Our English friends are prompt to give 





redit to the American psychologists and educators for pioneering 
n these fields. 
But although some of the writing contained in Educational 
‘search is not new to American readers, there are neverthe- 
ss some things which, so far as we know, have not been better 
presented anywhere. And, although intelligence testing is of 
pecial interest to the group under whose auspices this periodical 
s issued, there are several notable exceptions. For example, 
Doctor Rusk, whom many of us know as the author of the book, 
| “Experimental Education,” writes an interesting article on 
Suggestions toward an Analytical Scale in English Composi- 
n.” In another issue are presented data which tend strongly 
indicate that so far as rote memory work is concerned, the 


te afternoon is as good a time for learning as any other period 


; 


f the school day. Again, there is a fine report of an investiga- 


n concerning the opposites tests. One may remark, in passing, 


; 


it an extraordinary result was revealed when the scores of two 
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of the opposites test were compared with the term examination 
results. In the case of an upper class of backward girls, the 
corrected correlation was 0.93, and the writer of the report re- 
marks, “The children of this class could, therefore, through these 
two tests have been graded with approximately the same degree 
of accuracy as through the school examination.” In the same 
number an interesting report is presented of an experiment de 
signed to show the effects of a holiday on school knowledge 
The tests used were not standardized, and identical forms were 
used before and after the vacation period. There was a loss of 
about fifteen percent in the arithmetic scores, practically no loss 
in spelling, and a small gain in history. In the next issue a 
more extensive experiment on the same topic was reported. 
There was practically no loss in reading, a twenty-five percent 
loss in arithmetic, and a twenty-eight percent loss in spelling. 
What interests us most in this publication is that it is sup- 
ported by teachers rather than by supervisors or administrators 
Moreover, it was the teachers who made the investigations. The 
attitude of these teachers is well expressed by Mr. T. G. Tibbey, 
the editor of the periodical. He is speaking particularly of 
intelligence testing, ana American teachers would do well to 
consider the attitude he suggests. ‘We teachers,”’ he says, “need 
to follow hard on the heels of the administrators. a 
It is better indeed if we can get a little in front of them. And 
if we wish to guide them in their use of intelligence tests—they 
need guidance—and see that the inferences made are not greater 
than the results justify—they are sometimes—we also must try 
over these tests for ourselves, to find what they have to teach 
us and what modifications are necessary to adapt them to the 


special needs of our pupils.”’ BRB 


RESEARCH DE NOVO 
Suppose you could begin all over again. Suppose you wer« 
set back to 1910 with all the knowledge and experience you now 
have with respect to tests and methods of research. You have 


made, let us suppose, many mistakes in the past ten or twelve 
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years. You have tried first one thing and then another. You 


nm 

= have argued with reactionaries and puzzled over statistical tabu- 

. lations and conducted teachers’ meetings and written reports. 

* You have followed some trails that merely led deeper into the 

= woods, and if you had sense enough, you have retraced your 

" steps to the fork of the road. Other paths have led more di- 

‘ rectly to a desirable educational objective. With many a trial 

' nd error and with considerable lost motion you have arrived at 

i i certain competence in the application of measurement to edu- 

cation. It is 1923. If you have kept abreast of developments— 

a is no easy matter, to be sure—you are up on the latest diag- 

. iostic methods, such, for example, as the brilliant analyses in 

reading recently made by the Chicago school; you are wise about 

’ achievement and pedagogical quotients; in short, you have a 
certain equipment which is remarkably different and much more 
resourceful than was the equipment of equally capable educators 
n I1gI0. 

; Now, suppose that you are able to play the Yankee in King 
\rthur’s court and to transplant yourself to a situation corre- 
sponding to that which prevailed in this country a little more than 

decade ago. We hasten to say that we are under no delusion 
as to the change in practice which has come over the school 
ituation in the past ten years. We know, for example, that the 
critical insight displayed in the matter of reading abilities and 


eading materials by Gray (both W. S. and C. T.), Buswell, 
judd, Jordan, Dunn, Yule, Stone, Horn—we know that this 
nsight has not yet manifested itself in practice except in a 
ery limited way. But these doctrines have been set forth 
They are, or may be, our common possession; and they are as 
far-reaching and significant in 1923 as they would have been 
mpossible in 1910. In possession of them we are supposing that 
you are transported to a situation where with all this equipment 
ou may in addition be untrammeled by precedent and un- 
hindered by obstructionists. 

The idea is rather attractive, is it not? Perhaps it seems 
merely an idle dream. It is, however, the idea which passed 


through our mind when we lately read of the situation in which 
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Doctor McCall has been placed in China. As one of the repre- 
sentatives of the National Association for the Advancement of 
E.ducation in that country, it is his duty to install in the govern- 
ment and missionary schools the new scientific technique as it 
has been developed in America. Unquestionably, Doctor McCall 
has been selected because he is one of the leaders in the field o! 
scientific education. He goes into a country where the educa- 
tional leadership is of a different sort. It is true that a number 
of the Chinese and some of the English-speaking workers in the 
missionary schools know something about the measurement 
movement; but these men are apparently aligning themselves 
with Doctor McCall as supporters of his undertaking. 

Essentially, therefore, it seems to us that McCall is like the 
Yankee who found himself a knight of the Round Table with 
all the nineteenth century inventions at his disposal. Among 
the events of the day in educational research we know of none 
whose dramatic possibilities equal that which is transpiring in 
the orient under the leadership of McCall. In that land of tra 
dition and age-long civilization it is as much a modern anachron 
ism as a broadcasting station in the palace of Tiglath-pileser 
And for McCall it is a chance to profit by his experience and the 
experience of others. It is a chance to avoid old mistakes and 
to take the most direct road to success. It is like starting to live 
all over again with the experience of having lived once as 
guide. It is educational research de novo. 

While you cannot make as sharp a break in your career as 
the interesting machinist of Hartford, Connecticut, or his 
fin-de-siécle counterpart from Teachers College, you, too, may 
find yourself in a position to carry your experience into new 
situations. There you may be relatively free from the confining 
influences of the particular way of doing things into which you 
may have fallen. You may even, for the good of everybody 


concerned, stage a mild revolution where you now are. Chang: 
for the sake of change is puerile; but the failure to get out of 
a rut when the reasons for doing so are daily multiplying is 
senile. A robust maturity will see many a way in which new 
plans may be made and executed. BRB. 
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N, THEODORE H. Rural school survey of New York State. V ocatix 


Education. Philadelphia: William E. Fell Company, 1922. 293 


Apparently the only varieties of vocational education offered to the vou 


al New York are those related to farming for bovs, and home maki 





culture and home making 


‘he following recommendations are made by the auth 


] A better svstem of records in the State Department to show qu 


s of teachers, pupils, courses followed ete. ; 2) more us¢ 


girls. Training courses in the mechanical trades and industrial arts ar 
existent and mention in the Survey only as remote and impractica 
ssibilities. 

The volume is mainly devoted to a report on studies of classroom condi 
s and practices, teacher qualifications, pupil interests and reacti the 
aided agriculture and home-making courses of rural high schools. TT] 
Its of these studies are presented in some two hundred tables of fr 
es, percents, and summaries. Such material may interest st nts 
ions, but it is out of place in a survey presumably intended f nar 

tizens, and committees of laymen. 
constructive value of the survey would be greatly enhanced 
ehensive discussion of the whol field of rural voecatior ed 
also noticeable lack of reference to similar work in other states 
Some significant statements to be gleaned from the survey ap 
There are at the present time 72 high schools and 4 inter? int ey; 
g agricultural courses aided by state and federal funds | eight 
schools offering agriculture have courses in home making similarly aided 
are also 13 high schools having only courses in home mak al 1 inter 
te schools of home making. The state also supports 6 
post-secondary work. 
4 Seventy-eight percent of the bovs enrolled in agricult 
mers. From 3 to 6 times as man’ rraduates 
farming as from rural high schools in gen N 
8 or 10 of the boy students in agriculture is t 
t il agricultural organization. 
The aims of instruction in agricultural sel Is are 
however, is to make them distinct] cat 
! Many agricultural schools are failing because principals is 
nts have been academically trained and are more in s 
tion as a discipline than as a direct de pment along s] f 
Supervision of home projects is t l t l 
f Courses in home making give too muc! f 
glect the controlling and enriching knowledge that homes t 
i Lack of practical experience is a common deficy teachers 
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stration method in teaching skills; (3) more attention to social and co 


- 


mercial phases such as,—organization for cooperative buying and selli: 





idards of technical requirement for teachers and the assignm« 
1en to positions where their major skills and abilities will be most usef 
5) better equipment for agriculture and home-making laboratories and class 
rooms ; 6) more emphasis on important sources of agricultural wealth; 
re-arrangement of courses so that a student can take at once subjects 


which he is interested rather than be obliged to await their appearance in t} 


third or fourth year; (8) need for rural pre-voeational courses and vocatio1 
cuidance ; %) better publicity to reach a greater number of adolescent bo 
and girls and secure their enrollment in the vocational courses offered; 

10) larger unit of school taxation and administration to distribute tl 


financial burden between village and outlying district 
W. 8S. Dakr 
State Board of Education, Hartford, Connecticut 


BUSWELL, Guy THOMAS Fundamental reading habits: a study of their d 


velopment Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 21.) Chicag 
University of Chicago 1922, 150 pp 


The problem of this monograph is the development of certain phases 


the reading habit from beginning to maturity The method consists in 
cording eve-movements by means of photography. By this method ree 
were f the reading of 186 subjects, of whom 175 were in elemer 


high school and 13 in college. 

The treatise opens with a clear cut discussion of the differences betw 
mature and immature reading habits. This comparison is made in terms 
eye-movements. The teacher’s purpose is to change the immature to t 
ature form of reading. 


Chapter II presents curves showing the development through the success 


school grades of three different phases of the reading habit. These are tl 8 
number of eye-movement pauses per line, the k ngth of these pauses, and t 
percent of regressive movements. For silent reading these curves have M 
same direction to the fourth grade At this point the curve for the num! 


of pauses enters a plateau which continues until the first year of high scl 





At the sixth the curve for the length of the pauses enters a plate 


which continues through the college group, while the curve for the per 





of recessive movements continues to rise to the end, except for a drop a 





sixth grade Similar data are presented for oral reading. 

Correlations between the three types of data upon eye-movements 
. s for the Gray oral reading test and the Monroe silent reading test 
resented These correlations are set forth in the form of graphs rather t 
coefficients [It is clear that the different elements of eve-movements art 
portant phases of the types of reading measured by these tests. It is t 


noted that these correlations are based upon the average number of paus 


per line, the average length of pauses and the average number of regress 


movements It would be very interesting to see the same correlation in ter: 


of the original data rather than the averages 
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Chapter III is given over to a careful comparison of two methods of 
ng primary reading. One of the methods emphasizes word s 
e the other begins by developing the correct attitude toward reading 
emphasizes the technique of word stud Eye-movement records art 
nted which show that the two methods result in very different 1 es of 
on the part of the children. The author emphasizes that each method 
produce efficient readers, but the curve of velopment for the t 
be very different. 
This chapter also presents data upon the rate of oral rea g int 
rades. This is done by means of phonograph records hese § 
that each word as it is pronounced is recorded in a time s 
method shows clearly that pupils who have the same rate of r - 
lifferent methods of reading—espe lly as to the g ; 
levice is probably the only one for dealing with rate of oral res yg ina 
letailed way than is permitted by the standardized reading tests 
last chapter deals with certain individual cases. It shows ce] 
ay vary from the normal route as they progress toward ma e reading 
ites that remedial teaching is often a means of restoring the LeVE 
to its normal course 
he entire monograph is thorough-going 1 shows ev 
| painstaking work. If, however, one looks through the | 
t notion of making criticisms, tw | ts suggest themselve 8 
scientific student some of the details of the technique not cle 
nd, it seems that some of the results ld ha been 1 ( 
1 to those phases of reading upon which eye-movements ! 
t is a monograph which all scientific students of edu , as Vv ~ 
teachers of reading who have had scientific training, will read \v 
Cc | GRAY 
f Ed t I ersity of Texas 
WESLEY C., and others. Jn é the United Stat New }\ 
Harcourt, Brace and Compar 1922 152 py 
The National Bureau of Economic Research, Incory te was 
1920 to conduct quantitative investigat s into sul ts ti I 
welfare.’’ Its first report ‘‘Income in the United States 8 
ire of its task and the importance of its effort to t s . 
n fundamental economic questions fron byective oO} t 
edve 
[his volume is a summary of the entire report. The s nd é 3 
tail the sources from which the data was d the met 3 used 
irgins of doubt. 
he investigation attempted to answer thes¢ 1estions What is the 
ate income of the American people? How mucl ves that 
year to year? What part of the changes is e to fluctuat 3 8 
what part to fluctuations in the productions of goods? How is the agg 
income divided among individuals? 
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goes to wage earners and salaried employees? How does the per capita incom 
in the United States compare with that in other countries? 

The report covers a ten-year period 1909-1919. Two independent esti 
mates were made for each year: one based on ‘‘sources of production,’’ the 
other on ‘‘incomes received.’’ When the two parallel investigations were 
finished, the maximum discrepancy for any one year was less than seven per 
cent—a fair measure of the accuracy of the work. 

The two basic chapters, ‘‘Size of National Income’’ and ‘‘ Distributio: 


give a most interesting array of facts and descriptions 


, 


of National Income’ 
of the authors’ method of treating the data obtained. The layman who reads 
the ‘‘Conclusions’’ will refer again and again to the two basic chapters. 

The conclusions state tersely certain fundamental facts concerni 
our national income. When the effect of the rise of prices was eliminated, 
the annual per capita income in the United States showed a steady increas 
from $333 in 1909 to $400 in 1916 and then a decrease to $372 in 1919. Our 
participation in the war tended ‘‘to diminish somewhat (at least temporarily 
the inequality in the distribution of American incomes’’; and yet in 1915 
five percent of those gainfully employed received about 25 percent of t! 
nation’s total income. For the year 1918 the number of income recipients 
was nearly 40 millions and the total income was more than 60 billions 
dollars. Excluding soldiers and their incomes from the figures, the m« 
income was $1,543, the median $1,140, and the mode $957. Only one perce 
of income recipients for 1918 had annual incomes exceeding $8,000, only fiv 
percent exceeded $3,200, only ten percent exceeded $2,300, and eighty percent 
received less than $1,800. 

Such facts as the foregoing are bound to affect public thinking on e 
nomic questions; they help to clarify issues that demand readjustment 
Everyone interested in the economic condition of this country will want 1 
read, ‘‘ Income in the United States—Its Amount and Distribution.’’ 

J. CAYCE MorrIso> 


State Education Department, Albany, New York 


DADISMAN, SaAmvuet H. Methods of teaching vocational agriculture in se 
ary schools. Boston: The Gorham Press, 1921. 142 pp. 

The available and helpful material on the teaching of vocational ag 
culture from the point of view of the one interested in teacher training 
limited. The author has put in the book the outlines he uses and the expe 
ences he has had in his work as supervisor of teacher-training classes in 


University of California. It should be very helpful to persons engaged 


training teachers of vocational agriculture. He discusses (1) the histori 
development and importance of vocational agriculture as provided for m 
the Smith-Hughes act, (2) planning lessons and lesson plans, (3) outlir 
of a four-year course in vocational agriculture, 4) the farm mechar 
course, and (5) rural organization. The book lacks cohesive organizati 
but contains helpful material for teacher-training departments in agricult 


colleges. Epwin L. Houto» 


Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan 
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IAM, HAROLD Cc Mechanical aids for the classification of American im 
estigators, with illustrations in the field of psychology. Washington: 
National Research Council, 1922. 50 pp. 
wonder if research workers in education are appreciating the facilities 
may be placed at their disposal by the National Research Council? This 


hlet by Dr. Bingham will bring the matter concretely to their attention. 


Research Information Service, which is maintained by the Council, has 





red about 14,000 personnel records of men of science. These records hav 
divided into fifteen groups, of which education is one and psychology 
ther. 
The problem then was how to classify and handle these personnel records 
at they would yield as many different types of information as possible 
reader may imagine himself in possession of several thousand record 
ts made out by individuals, each recording the position the individual is 
g, his date of appointment thereto, previous positions, nationality, trai1 
several sub-topiecs), membership in societies, distinctions or honors, fields 
esearch, investigations in progress, publications, ete. It is clear that as 
as one wished merely to know full details about a given indwidual it 
be sufficient to file these sheets in alphabetical order. This, howe 
be a very limited use of the material. One would surely wan 1 the 
place, to group the sheets according to the major fields of human know! 
which they were related. This could still be done by certain arranye 
. the original sheets; but as soon as one wished to assemble, say for 
chologists, those who were engaged in investigating a particular type 
lem such as mental tests or those who were engaged in work for penal 
ions or those who possessed Ph.D. degrees S soon as on¢ sired such 
3 information—it is clear that an alphabetical arrangement and grouping 





original sheets would be entirely inadequaté 
Accordingly, the Research Information Service of the Council experiment 1 
tus ways of organizing the data. First, visible indexes and tab sys 
were tried. It was soon found, however, that these devices yuld ] 
ttl if any, advantage over the fil f nal records in mak ] 
information available. 
I Hollerith and Powers systems were then caref considered ese 
stems in which the original data, coded by means of numbers, are trans 
to prepared cards by a punching system. Doctor Bingham, in his n 
gives a clear statement of the a tages and limitations « these 
s. He found, however, that their limitations for this particular work 
em of doubtful value. 
An extensive trial of the Findex SVS how set d to Just! ied 
f record systems would do well to read this report if for no other 
than to obtain a clear idea of the Findex svstem and of the particular 
of data to which it lends itself. 
he remainder of the monograph deals with the experiment which was 
it in connection with the records of the psychology group by the use 
Findex system. I do not intend to describe the different ways in which 


later ticular 


met 





al is presented to illustrate the \ 
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amely the Findex system) in producing records with single or multipl 


assification. 


Two things, however, I wish to point out. The first is that the Researe} 





on Service of the National Research Council has developed a meth 
for loeating available knowledge on a larger scale than has hitherto bee 
accessible in the fields of science. The second is that personnel records ma 
be used to an astonishing degree as keys to sources of knowledge. 

In conclusion, it should be stated that the personnel files of the Researc} 
Information Service constitute only a part of the records at the disposal of 
the Service. It has wide and varied contacts with investigators, laboratories 
and research interests. Those who are engaged in educational research w 
do well to get in touch with the Service and to utilize its resources. 

B. R. BucKINGHAM 


Ohio State University 


UPDEGRAFF, HARLAN. Rural school survey of New York State. Ithaca, New 
York: 1922, 233 pp. 
This is the volume on Financial Support of the New York Rural Schools 
Survey. To state its contents succinctly, it describes and criticizes the gi 
erally antiquated, unscientific, uneconomical, and undemocratie system of local 


support of district schools existent in that state; but this is not all—it s 


gests a remedy for these untoward conditions. 

The book is the most scathing indictment of the district system of scho 
support and control in print. And be it noted that all conclusions in t! 
volume are based on the facts Indeed, the factual nature of the book ever 
where wholesomely stands out; it has, for example, eighty-four tables, all 


which are germane to the topic. In objectivity, it takes rank with the best 


etor’s dissertation. 

The remedy proposed for this archaic system of district support and « 
trol is, in general, twofold, viz: (1) that the administrative unit be enlarg« 
and (2) that a system of general and special aid, based on sound econo! 
and educational principles, be organized by the state. A proposed schem« 
granting this state aid is thoroughly and objectively worked out and this is 
probably the outstanding contribution of the study 

In brief, the study exhibits just the sort of financial inquiry that needs 


to be immediately undertaken in every state of the Union, for unquestional 


the financial problem is the most urgent and vexing problem facing educat 
today. We have been temporizing and tinkering with it all too long; it ne 
to be studied everywhere in a thorough-going manner. Let more of our 


nistrative experts join with Professors Updegraff and Swift in stud) 
problem, for its solution will challenge many educational Solomons. 

One wishes, however, that some of these excellent survey reports n 

tten so that they would be intelligible and appealing to the layman 

teacher. Practically all of them are written so that only the ed 

al expert can make his way through them. Let us have more survey rep 


that can be read by the great majority of our citizenry, even though 


tior f this may necessitate the omission of such cherished statist 
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m as medians, quartiles, mean deviations, and methods of rank differences. 
By so doing, we shall perhaps be able to reach a very large, and withal a very 
, nfluential, reading clientele, which is interested always in schools and means 

f improving them. 
WarD G. REEDER 
Ohio State University 


> 


RUSSELL, CHARLES. The improvement of the city elementary school teacher 
in service. (Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Edu 
es eation, No. 128.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
y 1922. 139 pp. 
It takes two and one half hours to read Dr. Russell’s thesis. The time 
well spent for either the school executive or the student of education. The 
rst section of this book gives a weil-proportioned survey of the historical 
kground of teacher improvement. 
W The second section analyses a sampling of school reports in order to 
resent in organized fashion the character of agencies of teacher improve 
ent now in vogue. The present agencies are listed under the captions 
extension activities, (2) teachers’ meetings, (3) devices, (4) professional 
ervision, and (5) work with new teachers. The bibliography reports on 91 
I 1 systems at least once. Sixty five percent of these Systems are in far 


stern states. To the extent that Dr. Russell’s survey is a critical one, 


Massachusetts is the leader in teacher improvement. Sixteen Massachusetts 
school systems furnish material for the report. The value of the survey would 

ve been inereased by better sampling For example, many cities like 
S *tield, Mass.; Des Moines, lowa; Los Angeles, Calif. have teacher im 


vement schemes worthy of mention. There is also no effort to push the 
irvey beyond the reports found in published documents No attempt critic 

to appraise the worth of the schemes in practice is re ported. 

The third section deals with the fundamentals of improvement. Improve 


comes in three ways, through better knowledge of the subject matter, 


through better mastery of technique, and by more vigor, drive, or idealism on 

e part of each individual teacher. This section is characterized by clean cut 
YSIS. 

Dr. Russell, however, under-estimates the possibilities now present in the 

tter of technique. How any unit of the content of a curriculum is to be 


; 


is not, as he suggests, the ‘‘clear provinee’’ of the individual teacher 
many units there are better ways which teachers should be led to use 


terwoven with a discussion of types of improvement, the author discusses 


to provide the motive for improvement. The motive centers around mat 
salary. There are matters of adjustment which effect teaching effii 


and its improvement which are missed in this study, for ip 


al life of the teacher, housing, ete. Perhaps we are not ready o 





nsider a vital problem revealed by psycho-analysis. Many teachers fail ir 
S tle ways, for they do not learn how to be successful spinsters How to 
prove teaching by the breaking up of frequent worry and anxiety complexes 


a problem for the future to solve but it is time to begin to recognize it. 
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Schemes of improvement to be complete must recognize that the teacher as 
a person lives seven days a week and twenty-four hours a day. Maladjust 
ments in any phase of personal living affect every other phase of life. 

The last section of the book sets up in outline the steps through which a 
teacher must pass from raw novice to mature master. The reviewer knows 
of no outline around which to group the minutiae of teacher improvement as 
sane and sound as the outline here. Orderly progress is from novice to 
journeyman, to graduate teacher, to master. Doctor Russell contends with 
much wisdom that the first few years of actual teaching should be done in a 
school managed by other beginning teachers and guided by several master 
teachers. 

The book is a real contribution in the field of the personnel management 
of the teaching staff. It will be read by forward-looking superintendents 
It will also serve as a text in certain phases of fundamental courses in school 
administration 

F. B. KNIGHT’ 


State University of Iowa 


LEONARD, STERLING ANDRUS. Essential principles of teaching reading and 
literature. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1922. 460 pp. 


‘*Our best procedure is not to aim direct at ‘getting children to love tl 
classic literature,’ as we have sometimes been exhorted to do. It is rather t 
provide a purpose sufficient to secure their understanding, their realization of 
such literature; for without such realization, nothing worthy of being call 
appreciation can possibly exist; with it, appreciation of whatever is relat 
to the individual child’s experience will be inevitable.’’ 

This passage is, perhaps, the golden text of Professor Leonard’s thor 
oughly stimulating and valuable new book on ‘‘ The Essential Principles of 
Teaching Reading and Literature.’’ To help the child to an appreciati 
of literature, he maintains, we must first study and know more of tl 
youngster’s actual tastes and comprehension. What these are and how vw 
may select literature adapted to these interests, needs, and powers, form th: 
thesis of two well pre sented chapters. These are followed by discussions of 
the technique of teaching reading, both oral and silent, by an analysis and 
evaluation of the ways and means of ‘‘determining by objective measu 
nents individual children’s exact ability in understanding what they hav 
read,’’ and by some excellent suggestions for stimulating genuine and coo 
erative help in the realization of this new experience. Of special interest 
the carefully presented account of the author’s own work in the Wisconsi! 
High School in the use of amateur dramatics as a means of increasing th 
pupils’ ability to interpret and vitalize the contents of the printed page. 

To teachers of reading and literature who are still pursuing the methods 
of instruction in vogue a decade or two ago, the book will come as a revelati 


of the fact that these methods are about as antiquated as a 1912 Ford. M: 


Leonard has here included a bibliography of about one hundred pages whic! 
is as well chosen and valuable as it is complete. The author’s wide range 


of interest in all phases of his subject and his knowledge of these are wi 
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> 
r as flected in the references and footnotes which fleck his pages, and from 
ust vhich alone might easily be constructed an excellent course of reading and 
ha Teachers of reading and of literature have every reason to be grateful 
ows to Professor Leonard for this most admirable book. For them to read it will 
as e a delight and a privilege; to be ignorant of it will be a misfortune and 
to most a scholastie disgrace. 

vitl H. G. Pau 
na The University of Illinois 
ats 

NORDGAARD, MARTIN A. A historical surve y of algebraic methods of approx 
ent mating the roots of numerical higher equations up to the year 1819. 
nts Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 
oat 123.) New York: Teachers College, Contributions to Education, 1922. 

64 pp. 

The writer has undertaken to trace the history of various methods of 
proximating roots of algebraic equations in one unknown in use up to the 
blication of Horner’s ‘‘ Method’’ in 1819, and their development into gen 

methods for solving complete equations of any degree 

The earliest mention of the solution of equations is the reference to three 

tl adratic equations studied by the Egyptians about 2000 B. C. The Greeks 
proached the solution of problems involving roots by way of geometrical 

nstructions. The superior notation and symbolism of the Hindus enabled 

to use processes of inversion—leading to our ‘‘evolution’’—that later 

| re adopted by the Arabs. The Arabs vitalized and enriched the content of 
zebra by applying algebraic operations to the problems of Greek geometry, 





momy, and trigonometry. They passed on their methods to Christian 

ype through the writings of Leonardo of Pisa, about 1200 A.D. 

The first suecessful general method of solving complete numerical equa 
ns by approximation was given in France by Chuquet, in a manuscript 
ted 1484, but not printed until 1880. This method remained comparatively 


known. Extensions of Leonardo’s method of finding cube roots to the 


ition of equations of higher degree were the ones most generally used before 
e year 1600. This year begins a new epoch in the history of the solution of 


rical equations by the first publication of Vieta’s compreh: 


nsion method 


solving complete equations. 
During the seventeenth century, the symbolic notation introduced by Vieta 
my 


proved by Harriot and Descartes. The law of signs, refined by Newton, 
invention of coordinate geometry by Descartes, and of the calculus by 





Newton and Leibnitz gave powerful impetus to practical numerical calculation. 


te series gained an effectiveness undreamed of by the ancients, with the 
luction of symbolic algebra. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century Newton’s method of approxi 

ating roots held undisputed sway. Its only rival was the method known to 

western world by Horner in 1819. It is interesting to note that this 

thod was known and used in China, Japan, and Italy before 1819. Upon 


s publication it became widely used in England and later in the United 
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States. It was used to a less degree in Germany, Austria, and Italy, but was 
never adopted in France. 

The teacher of mathematics in the high schocl must know his subject 
thoroughly and must keep his knowledge alive by reading and study. This 
book is certain to find a place in the list of books that can be recommended, 
along with the professional journals, for reading by all high-school teachers 
of mathematics. More scientific studies of this type, of somewhat limited fields 
in mathematics, should be made available—on condition that they are written 
as interestingly and provided with illustrative solutions and chapter summaries 
as is the volume before us. 

J. A. FOBERG 
State Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvanta 


Weser, Josern J. Comparative effectiweness of some visual aids in seventi 


grade instruction. Chicago: Educational Sereen, Inc., 1922. 131 pp. 


This monograph reports a series of experiments comparing methods 
visual instruction with oral presentation. The experiments were carried out 
adequately and the results are presented in careful and accurate form. The 
monograph as a whole constitutes the most careful and comprehensive report 
of a study in visual education which has thus far been published. 

A preliminary study by means of questionnaire was made to determi 
the primary sense experiences which form the basis of the recognition of 
fifty words selected at random. Eighty-one psychologists and experience: 
edueators were asked to indicate with reference to each word, the sense 


gh which its meaning originally came. The averages indicat 


senses throug 
that the various senses are represented by approximately the following p: 
cents: visual, 40; auditory, 25; tactile, 17; miscellaneous organic, 15; tast: 
and smell, 3. While this method is only a very rough way of determining the 
origins of the meaning of words, it is at least far superior to the extravagant 
estimates formerly made. 

The first real experiment consisted of a comparison of the effectiveness 
of a motion picture film shown to a group of children with the effectiveness 
of an oral presentation of the subject matter of the film. The film was 
travelogue and was therefore largely descriptive in character. The oral pres 
entation followed the scenes of the film in detail. As the author admits, this 

ral presentation was for the most part formal and uninteresting. 


The tests consisted of a yes-and-no examination. The film presentati: 
proved to be superior to the oral presentation. The initial knowledge of 
parallel group of children was measured by a score of 31.75. The oral gro 
made a seore of 45.48. A second group which had an oral presentati 
followed by the film made a seore of 49.86, and a third group to which the 


film was first shown and then the oral presentation given made a score of 52.69 


Considering the nature of the subject, one might have expected an even greater 
difference than this in favor of the film. 


In order to determine the comparative interest which was awakened b: 


the film and the oral lesson, the children were asked to choose whether they 
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ild prefer to travel to countries seen in the film or to Palestine. It was 
uund that the film group exhibited a preference for the country seen in the 
m which exceeded that of the oral group by 3 percent. 
The second experiment was devised to determine how well children could 
iw an imaginary animal when they were shown the picture, or when they 
re given a verbal description. The superiority of the picture to the descrip 


n was represented by 53 percent as compared with 40 percent. Such a 


result might have been expected. 


In another experiment four methods of presentation were used in the 
se of each of four subjects. The first method consisted in showing the film; 
second in showing the film with accompanying remarks; the third in study 
a printed description; and the fourth in en oral presentation. The subject 
films was geographical. The differences in the results of the various 
ls of presentation in this experiment were much less than in the other 
periments. The film and the film-lecture methods give approximately the 
e results as the method of oral presentation when measured by the ability 
ve information verbally. Measured by the ability to draw, the visual 
xl is distinctly superior. 
The interest which was awakened by the films in comparison to the other 
sentations was measured in the same way as in the case of the travelogue 
ain of the film over the other methods in this case amounts to two 
} 


The reader may draw his own conclusions from the results of this experi 


t It is safe to say that for certain purposes visual presentation shows 
to be advantageous. On the other hand, the extravagant claims which 

sometimes made for the superiority of visual methods are entirely nega 

i | these results. We may defer further interpretations until the re 


ts of additional experiments are available. 
sity of Chicago 
SAUGH, ERNEST J. The Jowa spelling scals Their derivation, ses. and 


limitations Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 


922. 144 pp. 


The Iowa Spelling Seales are the most elaborate attempt that has beer 
to standardize the spelling difficulty of words. Two thousand nine | 
f and seventy-seven words, taken from the Anderson investigation of the 
Written Correspondence ot lowa Peo} ie, "? were placed in the SCA 
While using in the main the same principles of scaling that were er 
1 in the construction of the Ayres Seale, Dr. Ashbaugh has made tw 
table improvements. One is in listing words below 50 percent difficult and 
ther is in showing accurately for each grade the difficulty of each word 
iile Dr. Ashbaugh avoids errors incident to smoothing out difficulties of 
ls, by constructing a separate scale for each grade, he sacrifices the means 
terpreting in terms of grade achievement the amount by which a given 
re is above or below the standard That is, when a class scores SO on 
10 of grade m1, how much better tl t l-gra work is the given 
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class doing? It seems that some table of equivalent scores, intelligible to the 
average teacher, might be devised that would aid her in interpreting the 
variations from the standard. 

As Rice long ago pointed out, variations in the procedure of giving : 
scoring the tests make appreciable differences in the results. The directions 


nd 


given are those used in the original testing. They are mixed with a numb 
of other directions with which the teacher who uses the scales has no co 
cern. A section of explicit directions on how the tests should be given woul 

simplify the work and increase the accuracy of the results. The author, how 
ever, has made a distinet advance over the work of Dr. Ayres. His suggestix 

that the words located near the middle of the scale (those with an accuracy 
of 35 pereent to 65 percent) are probably most reliable for measuring pu! 
poses is valuable. 

Dr. Ashbaugh is admirably conservative in advancing claims for tl 
scales. However, two suggested uses of the scales seem to need further cor 
sideration. The first is their use to measure growth in spelling ability. Growt! 
in spelling ability may mean either of two things, growth in ability to spell 
a particular list of words, or growth in general spelling ability. Another 
suggestion is that the scales may be used as a minimal spelling list for teacl 
ing purposes. Without doubt they provide a valuable list of words. It is 
however, based upon but one of a dozen extensive investigations that hav 
been made. It is not likely that one investigation, although it embraces 
many as 361,184 words, is sufficient to establish beyond question the seco 
and third thousand words. Furthermore, many teachers will question 
theoretical grounds the use of adult correspondence as the exclusive source 
spelling material. The tendency in modern education is to place primary « 
phasis upon present needs. Children’s compositions would seem to offer th 
most fruitful single source of spelling material, but both children’s compos 
tions and adult correspondence will give a more reliable list. Such words as 
jobber, wholesale, inducement, ere, heretofore, fabric, recewwed, notary, pri 
client, auditor, allotment, thesis, affidavit, and remittance, seem foreign to 
child’s vocabulary. As a source of material for teaching the scales obvious 
need checking with other lists. 

The greatest contributions of the scales are in giving wider circulation t 


an important investigation of writing vocabularies, providing facts regardin 


the difficulty of a considerable number of words for use in grading a1 


teaching 


* 


and providing a large list of standardized words which may be us 
to compare achievements in spelling in different schools. The author has 
carried on a stupendous investigation, and it should be in the hands of eve 
person who is interested in the construction of a course in spelling, or 
educational research. As a word list for spelling it would be a vast i 


yrovement over a number of books in use. 
} 
W. F. TIDYMAN 


State Normal School for Women, Farmington, Virginia 
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A. NIFENECKER, Director. 
Reference, Research, and Statistics. 
1922. 169 pp. 


Pupils’ through the grades. 


Publication No. 19. 


GENE progress 


Bureau of 


New York: Board of Education. 


Since the publication of ‘‘Laggards in our Schools’’ by Leonard P. 


\yres in 1909, many investigations have been made and there has been much 


ussion on the subject of over-ageness, slow progress, and high percent 


non-promotion in the publie schools. ‘‘Pupils’ Progress through the 


” 


by Eugene A. Nifenecker is not only an additional study on over 


Grades 
geness and school progress but it is a constructive report on school organiza 
It represents a prodigious amount of detailed labor in statistical tables 
exhibits a careful analysis of the factors influencing school progress and 
just estimate of their value. The great objective in the New York City 


ools as in most other school systems is to secure for each pupil a school 


I 
gress of one grade for each year’s attendance in school. Mr. Nifenecker 
by the 


pilation of progress tables, by investigation of the promotions and non 


study of the ages of children as they progress through the grade, 


notions in each grade, shows clearly that the schools are not attaining this 


ective and that in truth such an objective is not possible of attainment. 


It is obvious that the effectiveness of instruction is very largely condi 


ned by similarity in the capacities of the pupils that constitute a group. 
‘upils are required by the schools to repeat certain grades in order that they 


This 


sul posedly homo 


be placed with pupils of approximately the same pedagogical age. 
that the 


rt shows clearly individuals composing these 


us groups have widely varying abilities. Three important facts are set 


First, by means of achievement tests in penmanship, arithmetic, 
1 geography, it was found that in these supposedly pedagogically homo 


spel : 
pelling, 


is groups variability in these subjects was greater than in chrono 


al age. Second, by means of intelligence tests each of these homogeneous 


ps was shown to have a range in mental age of five or more years, so 


the range in mental ages was equal to or greater than 
ges. Third, 
York to 


as special classes for foreigners, classes for defective p 


nological a many various remedial measures have een ¢! 


1 in New increase the h character of the groups, 


omogeneous 
pus, spec ial ela 
over-age pupils, vacation classes, double-time plan, the Bs 


uncement classes, etc. In spite of all these efforts the pupils vary greatly 


hronologieal age, in pedagogical and mental ability. 
The report pleads for greater flexibility in grading, in cou of 


in methods of advancing pupils and for a more 


be considered: first. those ‘“ pupils 


- purposi e p! ran 


assifying pupils two great aims must 


’ t 

have the same educational status, whose educational achievements are 
al, and whose instructional needs are similar’’ should be brought together 
one class: second, those pupils should be brought together wh ea 


rress at the same rate. 
The 
lod 


Uniformity in School Organization and Progress.’’ In this, it is recommended 


} 


most valuable chapter in the book is that entitled ‘‘ Flexibility versus 


Y 


at intelligence tests,—that is I.Q.’s and mental ages, together with aeccomy 
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lishment quotients (A.Q.’s)—form the basis for the grouping of pupils fo: 
school work. Under this scheme the following groups are suggested: (a) ver 
dull or backward pupils (mentally defective), (b) dull pupils, (¢) average o1 
normal pupils, (d) bright pupils (above average ability), (e) very bright o1 
gifted pupils. 

The report recognizes that the adoption of the plan of grouping sug 
gested involves very great modification in present educational procedure but 
contends that such improved procedure will eliminate the misfit pupil and the 
misfit course of study sinee the course of study will be adjusted to the needs 
of the various groups of pupils and each pupil will be placed in that grou; 
with which he can work happily and successfully. 

This change demands, of course, that uniform curricula and uniforn 
standards of progress must give way to flexibility and to differentiation. The 
report shows that age-grade and progress statistics instead of being measures 
of efficiency of schools and school systems are rather measures of ‘* maladjust 
ment of pupils’ abilities, pupil needs, and educational aims and treatment.’ 
The flexibility suggested does not mean the lessening of educational oppor 
tunities for any child but it does mean the adjustment of the curricula of th 
school to the abilities and needs of the various groups. It is believed that 
the plan suggested will result in retaining pupils in school for longer periods 
and in giving a fuller measure of education to each group of pupils. 

The writer in general agrees with the conclusions of the report. H 
believes that the case for a flexible school organization has been conclusiv« 
made Whether the exact groupings suggested in the report are the ones 
that should be used in every school system is doubtful. Some systems maj 
handle the work successfully with three or four groups of pupils; others m: 
need five or even six. We note, for example, that it is suggested that du 
pupils include those ranging in 1.Q. from 70 to 90. Possibly this range is 
too great. Some systems include only 70 to 80 in the group of dull or border 
line pupils. Others include from 70 to 85. It may be that there should be tw 
groups of dull pupils between 70 and 90. It is possible that greater emphasis 
should be placed upon certain other factors that condition school progress 
than is indicated in the report. Health and physical development should 
receive greater consideration, also certain moral and social conditions must lv 


given weight. This last factor leads to the formation of classes for delinquents 


GEORGE MELCIIER 


Di ector of Research and E fiicienc u, Kansas City 
































News Items and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printed 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 




















Query of an anxious reader: ‘‘Are any of you fellows going to answer 


Walter Lippmann’s series of articles in The New Republic?’’ Who is Walter 
Lippmann? 
Under the direction of the Bureau of Educational Measurements of the 
University of Pennsylvania a study is about to be inaugurated of the Penn 
vania state normal schools. Professors Updegraff and King will be in 
arge of the project. 
Doctor John L. Stenquist, director of the Bureau of Research of the 
saltimore Publie Schools, and Superintendent West are planning to issue a 
xlical bulletin which will be devoted in part to research work. They are 


laying plans to issue a bi-weekly news letter from the superintendent. 


The Phi Delta Kappa men of West Virginia are attempting this year to 
ange through a clearing officer articles and pieces of research which may 
f use to the individual members. Superintendent A. C, Davis, of William 
who is chairman of this group, is acting as collector and distributor of 
s material. He will be glad to hear from anyone who has research data 


at will be of interest to the school men of West Virginia. 


The American Association of State Universities has lately recognized the 
ace of research in university administration by the appointment of a com 
ttee to investigate the matter of student fees in institutions of higher 
rning. The committee consists of President Coffman of Minnesota, Chan 
lor Lindley of Kansas, and President Hughes of Miami. Besides appointing 
the committee, the Association also appropriated funds to cover the expenses 
f the enquiry for the coming year. 

Many of our readers have no doubt begun to realize that the investi 


) 


gations which the Commonwealth Fund has been subsidizing are beginning t 


ppear in the form of reports. Recently, in rather quick succession have 
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appeared splendid monographs by William S. Gray, by Guy T. Buswell, and by 
Charles H. Judd and Guy T. Buswell. These monographs are all on the ge1 
eral subject of reading. If the Commonwealth Fund has been as fortunate in 
selecting its types of investigation and the persons to conduct them as it has 
been in these instances, it will deserve the continued confidence of the edu 
cational public. 

The National Association of High-School Inspectors at its meeting last 
March appointed a committee to take steps to ascertain standards of intelli 
gence and achievement in the various grades of the senior and junior high 
school. Professor H. G. Childs, of Indiana University, is chairman of a sul 
committee which is considering the problem of tests to be used. School peopl 
who have used intelligence and subject-matter tests in grades from the seventh 
to the twelfth will do well to communicate with Professor Childs, giving him 
their opinions of the tests they used with the reasons for their opinions. 

The day when the Journal of the National Education Association will 
circulate half a million copies monthly is not many years away. The membe: 
ship goal for the present year is 250,000 and, considering the plans that ar 
under way for a variety of membership drives there is reason to believe that 
the goal will be reached. There were those who thought that as the membe 
ship increased the proportion who would annually cancel their members! 
would increase. The opposite has been the ease. Indeed, the farther tl 
membership extends down into the untrained and comparatively inexperienc 
groups of teachers the surer seems to be the Association’s appeal. Is it 1 
possible that the untrained teacher needs the Association even more than ( 
the trained teacher? 


Doctor William A. McCall is director of Psychological Research for t! 
Chinese National Association for the Advancement of Education. He has 
already prepared one or two manuscripts to be published both in Chinese ar 
in English. He is to be stationed at Nanking for the first semester with 
office at the National Southeastern University where he will be assisted b) 
members of the faculty of that institution. The second semester he will 
at Peking. In the organization of Chinese education he represents its scie1 
tific aspects. Already some sixty individuals have accepted the invitation 
assist the association to complete its program for the year or to adjust to tl 


program studies already under way. 


The following comment which the mail man lately brought us gives us 8 
heightened sense of responsibility: ‘‘In the great mass of mighty useful 
literature that is coming out, articles and textbooks, the question of saving 
time and of reading not only what is good and useful but more particular! 
what is timely for the problem at hand is a big job. I wonder if y 
editors realize how much we must rely upon the care, scholarship, and dis 
criminating judgment displayed by your book reviewers and critics? This is 
no kick, even by inference. I much appreciate your review department 
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hers do too. You can see, therefore, how extremely necessary it must be to 
that department of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH upon the 


’ 


hest plane.’ 


The State Department of Education for Maryland has recently issued 

) very interesting bulletins. One is on Silent Reading (No. 4, Volume IV, 
1922). The other is (No. 5, IV, October, 

22). The authors of these bulletins have begun their work where the aver- 


ketober, on Arithmetic Volume 


writer leaves off. Not only do they suggest how to handle standardized 


tests in these subjects but they place special emphasis upon the remedial 


‘ 








State University under the direction of Dr. E. J. 


asures which may be used after the tests have been given. For example, 
crete suggestions are offered for increasing the pupil’s vocabulary, his 


prehension, and speed in reading. In a like manner, the Bulletin dealing 


th arithmetic offers devices and methods for speed and accuracy drills. 


The Trustees of Teachers College have announced the appointment of 


ir. Stephen S. Colvin of Brown University as Professor of Education. Pro 
essor Colvin has a nation-wide reputation for his studies in psychology as 
plied in the field of the measurement of intelligence. His mental tests for 
tudents have created interest throughout the collegiate world. It has been 


rgely because of his efforts that the work of mental testing in connection 
th educational guidance has been operative longer at Brown than at 


any 


her institution of higher learning in the Professor Colvin is a 
He studied 


lent in the University of Berlin and also in the University of Straasburg 


country. 


raduate of Brown University. at Clark University and was a 


ere he took his doctor’s degree in 1897. He was professor in the University 


Illinois 1901-12, and in Brown University from 1912 to the present time. 


s the author of several books on psychology and philosophy and a frequent 
ntributor to psychological and educational journals. 
A unique course in School Administration is being carried on at Ohio 
Ashbaugh. 
‘ 


nar, made up of principals and superintendents from the schools of 


This graduate 


anklin County, is conducting an intensive study of the school conditions of 


t county. The primary purpose of this course is to improve the efficiency 


the schools of the county by increasing the administrators’ knowledge of 
sting conditions. Each member is assigned a special problem which he 


reets, being assisted by the cooperative efforts of the other members of the 


ip. The problems to be investigated are: child accounting, finance, build 

and equipment, cost of transportation, job-analyses of the duties of the 
rincipal and superintendent, training of teachers, curriculum, home reading, 
xtra-currieular activities, athletics, health, parent-teacher associations, and 
‘money spent by parents for special education in music, dancing, and similar 


tivities. County Superintendent Cookson who is studying one phase of 


extra-curricular activities has high hopes of the results which will be obtained 


this intensive study of the schools by men so closely interested in the work. 


s course in practical educational research seems to combine in a most 
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satisfactory way a study of the theories of school administration and t) 


of actual conditions. 


investigation 


Among 
Education Week last December none has struck us as being more in kee} 

the of the that 
wed Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


\ isions,’’ 


the many plans that have come to hand for the observance 


with national education than which 


purposes W 


program 


£..} 
LO} 


at 
of Among the ideas and ideals set forth 


those of hope, patriotism, ‘‘no illiteracy in 1927, 


provides the setting. 


progressiveness, education (‘‘the only basis upon which can be created 
successful democracy’’), health, culture, knowledge, industry, loyalty, coop: 


tion, Americanization. One quotable sentence concerning illiteracy may 


reproduced: ‘‘If there are any persons in the community not able to r 
English or talk it with a fair degree of intelligence, let the test of their 
ilty be their willingness to learn and the test of our patriotism be our will 
ness to teach them.’’ 

Under the direction of Superintendent Charles 8S. Meek and his colleag 
it Toledo a city-wide testing of the elementary-school children in reading 
arithmetic has lately been attempted. The Stone Narrative Reading Scal 


» General Survey Arithmetic Test, and the Buckingham Scale for P: 


lems in Arithmetie were used. Tabulations have now been completed and 
work of diagnosis is just beginning. It is the firm conviction of the T 
people that in giving the tests and in making the tabulations they have 1 
laid the foundation for the real work which their testing program 1 
possible Superintendent Meek is utilizing the services of the Ohio St 
Bureau of Educational Research in connection with this program. Rea 
of Doctor W. 8S. Gray’s monograph on ‘‘Remedial Cases in Reading’’ 
recall that last year the school people of Toledo worked on the diagnosis 
individual differences in reading. The present project is broader, with c 
spondiny lack of intensity. 

Dr. George A. Coe and Dr. Albert Shiels have been appointed to 


fessorships in edueation at Teachers College, Columbia University. Profes 
Coe is a graduate of the University of Rochester and of Boston Univers 
where he took his doctor’s degree in 1891. He was a student in the | 
versity of Berlin, and afterward became Professor of Religious Educatior 


the University of Southern California, Northwestern University, ar 
U Tl He the field of 
eation and the author of several books on education, notably ‘‘ The Psychol 


and ‘*‘ The Religion of a Mature Mind.’’ 


in 
] 


nion ecological Seminary. is a leader in religious « 


of Religion’’ Dr. Shiels is a gradu 


of the College of the City of New York. He was teacher, principal, and 
trict superintendent of the schools of New York City from 1890 to 19 
Director of the Division of Reference and Research of the New York ( 


Board of Education, 1913-16, Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles, 
1919. He 


the assimilation 


19! 
is actively identified with movements affecting the immigrant 


of foreign population. Dr. Shiels’ in Teac! 


appointment 


A ‘**pageant of education, America, the Lar 


’ “equality of opportunity,’’ 
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and t ( ge is on the Schiff Foundation, endowed by Mr. Felix M. Warburg it 
of Jacob H. Schiff. 





anes At the recent meeting of the State Teacher’s Association held at Boise. 
keeping o, a State Research Association was organized. This association will b 
a resented at the annual State Teacher’s Association by a section of tl 
he I ral association. The purpose of the organization is to coordinate th 
orth efforts of the schoolmen of the state in the study of the education: 
unit lems in their schools. The plans of the organization include an intensiv 
eat ly of four problems agreed upon by the members of the associatior The 
—s ems to be studied during the coming year are as follows: 1) the educa 
' and mental status of the fifth-grade pupil, (2) the age-grade and years 
to 7 school status of the elementary school pupil, >) the devising and standar 
“4 y an individual, uniform, cumulative record card, and (4) the exper 
” ntal determination of the efficiency of methods of teaching spelling. Dur 
e past few years several studies of research character have be« 
different sections of the state, but the re sults have not been | 
lleas 1 a way as to supply information to the school people. It is hoped that the 


research association will accomplish this purpose. C. L. Harlan of Lewis 





s president and L. A. Thomas of Lewisville is secretary. | 

7 pP 
a The Research Division of the N. E. A., which was established a litt] 
than a year ago, is giving a splendid a int of itself under th 

f Director John K. Norton. Our readers are already familiar vy 
a tins which have been issued from this Division. 
_— lhe director plans to issue a legislative bulletin in January It may be 
fore this item appears. This bulletin will be devoted to state educational 
and to facts concerning teacher retirement systems, tenure laws, 1 
¥ alary laws, and state school costs. A salary bulletin is announced for 

ry. Another on sources of state revenue with special reference to ¢ 

| finance will embody recent data in connection with a continuous 
t f revenue which the Division of Research is maintaining. Two other 
2 ns are announced for early publication. One is on state dist t 
“4 and the other on city school costs. 
4 ; [The widespread interest in the topics of which these bulletins will treat 
7 evidence of the extent to which the Research Division is p 
ss pressing demands upon it. 
a 
he In school X, teacher E was rated low in results of teaching Hi 
ad | saying that his results must be high because his pupils averaged 
nd Standard Spelling Test while the pupils of two other teachers in t 
» 19 tment, but with different grades, averaged only 85 and 89 respect 
k ¢ The principal used statistics to prove that the high averag the pupils 

19 ’s class was not due to E’s teaching. The words used in the test 

nt ked with the total list of words which E had taught du yr the ye It 
act found that only two of the words on the spe lling-test list had been taught 
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by him. Therefore he had taught two words in comparison with the twent) 
three words which he had not taught. 

The range of the number of times words were missed by the 138 pupils 
in his classes was from 3 to 37, ic., word 8 was missed only 3 times while 
word 21 was missed 37 times. Of the two words which had been taught by E, 
one was missed 9 times and the other 18 times with an average of 13.5 times. 
This was slightly more than the average number of times the 23 words not 
taught by E were missed. This showed that the results of his teaching were 
negligible in as far as the test was concerned. 


Superintendent Charles A. Wagner of Chester, Pennsylvania, has worked 
£ ) 

out an interesting plan for rating teachers. This plan is set forth in a leaflet 

which also contains the salary schedule for Chester. This salary schedule is 

set up in conformity to the recent salary law passed by the Pennsylvania 

legislature. The distinctive features of the plan which Superintendent Wagne: 

has worked out are as follows: 

1. The definite relation between rating and salary; no teacher can secu 
increases unless her rating is above a certain figure. 

2. Careful definition of the items in the marking scale. Im this cor 
nection Superintendent Wagner believes he has come ‘‘as near a stable ar 
unvarying base as any proposal involving variable human judgment can com 

3. A specific determination of responsibility for rating teachers o: 
each of the items of the scale. 

4. Provision that no matter how many officers are responsible for a giv 
item agreement must be reached so that but one mark goes before the teache: 


Doctor C. W. Stone, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, 
reports some interesting data secured by applying the Illinois General Inte] 
gence Scale four successive times to the same pupils. As might be expect: 
there was a marked increase in the mental ages—more marked than the 
crease in the chronological age in the intervening time would lead us to expect 
There was, therefore, an increase in the intelligence quotients. How should 
data of this sort be handled? Should we use the results of the first test on! 
or of the last test only, or should we pool the results of the four testing 
In the present state of our standards on this as on all intelligence tests, w 
must obviously use the first testing. This is because the standards were « 
structed on the basis of first tests. 

Doctor Stone’s material, however, is decidedly interesting and suggests tl 
possibility of determining truer standards on the basis of the last of a series 
of testings during which the pupils may be supposed to have reached 
highest degree of understanding and technical skill in this type of test o! 
which they are capable. Undoubtedly, if enough pupils could be thus brought 
to the point of maximum acquaintance with the test procedure, the results 
secured after this condition had been reached would be more reliable than th 
results we are accustomed to use. 


Doctor Arthur 8S. Otis has published a correlation chart. We recei\ 
it about two months ago, but it was not until a few days ago that we found 
time to go through the directions and really come to an understanding of i 
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It searcely seems likely that the chart will justify itself either in the class- 
room or in the office, unless one is engaged in a project involving the compu- 
tation of a very great many correlation coefficients. The chart is not suitable 
for classroom use because it obscures the meaning of the fundamental formula. 
Nor is it, under ordinary circumstances, useful in the office because it is too 
complicated to justify the efforts necessary to understand it. Several such 
charts have recently been published, each one more complex than its 
predecessor. If, as Doctor Otis says, the purpose of this one is ‘‘to make the 
calculation of a coefficient of correlation as simple as possible,’’ 
that he has failed in his purpose. 


I feel sure 
This is assuming that ordinary classroom 
and office conditions prevail. We believe, however, that if a very great num- 
ber of correlation coefficients were to be caleulated—enough to provide con- 
siderable drill in learning—the work might be facilitated by means of this 
evice, 


Another of the many evidences that the Board of Education at Los 
Angeles, California, has its face toward the light is exhibited in the fact 
hat it lately sent Doctor A. H. Sutherland on a trip through the country to 
nvestigate at first hand certain conditions respecting city-school systems. The 
articular items of interest were the methods of administering research in the 
various cities, and the relation of this research to the business management, 

ganization of the board of education, and the superintendent’s staff. 

Doctor Sutherland found many practical ideas. When we last heard from 
m, he was coming to the conclusion that many administrative procedures 
ire of such local character that they can not be rendered comparable as 
etween different school systems. For example, on the matter of cost account- 
ng, he says that methods ‘‘are based so largely on local conditions that no 

il comparison can be made accurate. Valuations for taxation, tax rates, 
the differences between city, county, and state departments are funda- 
Shall we then give up our attempt at 


? 
entally a result of local heritage.’ 
st accounting and kindred subjects, or shall we address ourselves to making 
ractices in different localities sufficiently alike to render them comparable? 

To study and formulate the best methods of selection, transfer, and 
motion of public service employees is the primary function of the newly- 
ganized Bureau of Personnel Administration at Washington, D. ©. Professor 

L. Thurstone, Head of the Department of Education and Psychology at 
arnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, has been appointed Director of 

Research in charge of the bureau, effective January Ist, 1923. 
The bureau is to be affiliated with the Institute of Government Research, 
| has been privately endowed subsequent to appeals for its establishment 
om the United States Civil Service Commission. An advisory board cf five 
embers of the national civil service commissions will supervise the operation 
the bureau. 

Mr. Thurstone and his associates will immediately take up the study of 

e scleetion, transfer, and promotion on a basis of merit of all publie service 
nployees; classification of the positions in public service; methods of rating 
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efliciency; reorganization of training courses for federal employees; recor 
mendation of postal clerk and carrier tests; organization and procedure 

strict offices of the Civil Service Commission: and various other personne] 
problems outlined by the advisory board. Its field of work covers investig 
tions of state and municipal employee problems in addition to those of tl 
federal service. 


\ suggestive type of test is being used by the members of the Resear 
Council of Western Colorado under the supervision of H. T. Manuel, direct 


ational Research, Colorado State Normal School, Gunnison, Color: 





In his Research Bulletin Number 20, Director Manuel conveys to members 
the Council the method of handling the tests. These tests are of digit co 
hinations. There is one test for each of the four fundamental operations 
ch test consists of one hundred combinations arranged in a square of 
and ten rows. 
The conditions of the test require that the same amount of time sho 
be at the pupils’ disposal on each combination. Accordingly—and liere 
ere the distinetive device comes in—a screen is provided for each pupi 


It consists of a piece of Manila cardboard 214x3% inches in the center 


which is a square hole of the same size as the compartment containing 
binations on the test sheet Pupils are drilled in moving these scre 
n the columns at command, thus exposing successively the various com! 
s of which the test is made up. Each combination is exposed for ¢! 


By means of these tests a large number cf children in Western C 


tested between December 11 and 15, 1922. The object is, of course, 


find out more than we now know as to the difficulty of the simple combinat 


thmeti We shall await with interest the result of this experiment 


Professor Wren Jones Grinstead is working on an interesting probler 
nection with the Latin inquiry which is being conducted by the Am« 
Classical League His problem is ‘‘The Psychological Evaluation of a | 
nning Latin Text.’’ He aims to provide a sound technical apparatus 
hich authors, manuscript readers, administrators, and teachers may judg 


tne etl cacy of the methods, material, and organization of a beginning Lat 


We think this will be one of the most interesting of the many st 
it the Latin inquiry will bring forth. It is in line with a number of ot 
estigations whose object is to place a better means of appraisal at the 


posal of all those who have to do with the writing, publishing, selecting, 


sit yf textbooks. We shall look forward to the publication of Profess 


Certain contributory studies will be exceedingly useful. These studies 
be concerned with some particular beginning text in Latin. Their object 
l t estimate the probable strength of the bond at the end of the vear 


tween each Latin word and its English ‘‘meaning.’’ A definite outline 


pursuing such a contributory study has been drawn up. Professor Grinst 
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Missouri. Among other things he says: ‘‘ For tl most 
ate work, a bureau of educational service is indis] 
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irl. It would help progressive educators to inereasé 
service it would furnish information necessary t 
it would secure useful information regarding the « 
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average difference (using a temporary formula) between the I.Q. secured 
from the test as a whole and that secured from the vocabulary is less than 
8.5 and can probably be still further reduced, there are several cases which 
differ by 20 to 40 points (34 percent differ by 10 points or more) and there 
seems to be no way of detecting just which cases are likely to be the unusual! 
ones. Or, if it is possible, it will take more time to look up the necessary 
extra data than it will to give the whole Binet-Simon Test; and even then the 
results will not be as accurate. The correlation between the number of correct 
definitions and the mental ages is 82.5, substantiating Terman’s contentio: 
that it is one of the most valuable of the whole group of Binet-Simon Tests.’’ 


Our readers will be interested in a periodical which is being brought 
out by a group of teachers in London, England. It is called Educational 
Research and is issued as a supplement to The Head Teachers’ Review. The 
current number contains an article on the use of the Terman Group Test of 
Mental Ability. It contains among other things the most satisfactory treat 
ment we have found of the validity of the alternative test—i.e., the test 
which only two answers are possible, one of which is wrong and the other 
right. The author of this article performs a new and interesting experiment 
in which he has children give the correct answers to questions when only the 
numbers of the questions are given. In other words, the questions are imag 
inary and children merely play a game in guessing. He then lines up th 
scores in guessing answers with the mathematical probability of these guess 


He similarly lines up responses to test 6 of the Terman Group 


Tests with the guessed scores when the questions are not presented and th: 


answers. 


probability determination. His conclusion is that ‘‘the question with o1 
few alternative answers proves satisfactory.’’ 

The interesting feature about Educational Research is that it is a publ 
ation by an organization of teachers. The idea is definitely expressed in mor 
than one connection that the teachers cannot afford to let the administrators 
get ahead of them in the use of research methods. Indeed, they declare th 
intention of keeping ahead of the administrators. A rivalry of this sort would 


be a good thing in America. 


The Point System at Xenia, Ohio 
At Xenia classes are divided into three sections according to ability. T! 
division is first made on the basis of intelligence testing. At the end of th 
first quarter certain reclassifications are made. These take place on the basis 
of points earned according to a point system which has been adopted for th: 


purpose. It is applicable to the first eight grades. 


According to this system, pupils are rated not only in school subjects 
but in attendance, punctuality, and attitude. In all of these a five-point sys 
tem (E, G, A, P, and F) has been adopted. E is worth ten points; G, five 
\, two; P, one; and F, none. The conditions under which marks E, G, et 
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re given are definitely set up. For example, the mark of E in attendance 
conferred if a pupil has been present every day—in other words, for 100 

ereent attendance. Each day’s absence deducts 5 percent. Under the head- 
of punctuality each case of tardiness deducts 244 percent. 

In converting the percents for punctuality into the letter ratings, 100 
reent is E, 90 to 99 percent is G, 75 to 90 percent is A, 60 to 70 percent is 
and below 60 percent is F. 

In the matter of reclassification the pupils having the highest number of 
nts in each section are moved up, while those having the lowest number 
e moved down. No excuses are accepted for absence or tardiness—that is, 
) excuse mitigates the effect of the absence or tardiness on the points which 
pupil earns. As a matter of fact, every absence and tardiness must be 
ised by the parent in order to prevent the pupil from being classed as 
truant. 

As Superintendent Waltz says, ‘‘There are several good points in this 
rangement.’’ He then gives an enthusiastic statement of these points from 
ich we cannot do better than to quote. ‘‘ First of all the results in applica- 

are almost amazing; secondly, we have lowered our tardiness and 
ecessary absence greatly. The indications are that tardiness will become 
negligible factor; and finally, we have gone far to destroy those feelings 
intellectual superiority and inferiority that arise when divisions are made 
ely on the basis of mental tests. The chap who works hard, comes on time 
ery day, and has the right attitude can get there. The indifferent boy 

thinks he has his place ‘cinched’ is likely to get left. Pupils have gone 
m C to A this second quarter, and others dropped from A to C. But the 
rit of the thing! The attitude toward the school and work is the most 
easant surprise to all of us! Parents have taken more interest in their 
ren and in the schools than the oldest teacher has ever known. More 


ren have been taken to physicians and specialists for physical examinations 


the correction of defects than we ever expected.’’ 


Cooperative Testing Program 


_ 


he elementary-school principals’ association of Seattle, by unanimous 
te, requested that the Lilinois Intelligence Test be given, May 1922, to all 
entary pupils above grade m-a, to be followed in September by achieve 


nt tests. 


‘his test was given, under the supervision of the Child Study Department, 

22,345 elementary pupils. In order to secure valid results, uniformity in 

inistering and scoring the tests was obtained by training the principal 
ne teacher from each building. 

The results were tabulated by the teachers under direction of the prin 

ls and rechecked by the members of the Child Study Department. From 

se tabulated scores a graph was made for each building by the Child Study 


Jepartment. 
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The two outstanding disclosures made by the test were the extreme vari 


tions in mental age in the same grade and class, and the grade variations 
the system. The results show the need for study of the problem of classifi 
ti 


king forward toward a more scientific method than teacher’s ratirz 
ne modification in the course of study or in its application. 
st gratifying result has been the intense interest manifest 
incipals, teachers, and parents in an earnest desire to make use of t! 
results in studying building problems and individual pupils. 


NELLIE A. GOODHI 





A Comparison of Consolidated and One-Teacher School Based upon Result: 


Obtained on the Buckingham-Stevenson Place Geography Tests 


0 t} nteresting by-] oducts of the state-wide testing prograr 
Place Geography which was conducted during the past November is the 
attainments of pupils in consolidated and in one- and two-room build 


These data were furnished by County Superintendent J. W. Whitmer 


as Count The total number of pupils was 2,511 in the consolidat 
S ols at 1.135 in the one- and two-teacher schools Each of these p 


three forms of the United States test and three forms of the World t 


On! e data for the first form will be given here, since the results fron 
ndicate es e lI s. Table I esents in concise forn 
| ] nal Stevenson Pla G pl ests, made by | 

1 se} Ie nal hy | “ ! é I two-te ic] ~ 
I LA ( y ( ‘ A ) pi 
) oO AC ~T {EDI CORES 


( rrades 


[ype of V VI Vil Vill 


School 
World| U. 8S. |World| U. 8S. |\World| U.S. |World| U.S 
Consolidated 12.3 9 9 aa.4@ 16.6 37.6 23.3 10.0 rs 
One- and two-teacher 11 6.7 |} 11.2 | 11.2 | 26.8 | 20.8 | 35.3 | 30.2 
Difference in favor of 
consolidated schools) 8.2 | 3.2/ 12.5 | 54/108] 2.5/ 48] 1.9 
o ve { 1 +} the « ted s Ss ¢ ed a median s 
) t United States test. while tl} ye 1 two-teacher school 
6.7, t i fference of 3.2 in favor of the consolidated schools. O 
W test the pupils in the consolidated schools showed still great 


The median score f r the consolidated scho ls was 12.3 and 


t! type of schools 4.1. In only one grade in one test did the } 
of the one- and two-teacher schools surpass the pupils in the consolidat 
s, 1 grade VIII the United States test 
‘hese data show quite conclusively that a pupil in a consolidated scl 
} ] } 


dera ly more about place geogray hy than does a pupil in the usu 
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ry school. It is possible that the teachers in the consolidated schools have 


phasized place geography to the detriment of the other important phases 
geography teaching. An interesting follow-up program to throw light on 
s situation might be attempted. These same pupils could be given a test 


easure information (other than location) and their ability t 


apply 
raphical knowledge to concrete situations. We could then determine 
ether the consolidated schools had emphasized place geography more than 


phases of geography instruction. The Bureau of Educational Research 


w engaged in standardizing a so-called ‘‘Information-Problem Test 


ormation has no direct reference to location and the problems are in 


to measure the pupils’ understanding of human relationsh 


ips 
sefore any real conclusions should be drawn concerning the relative effi 
of either type of school we should also know something about the in 


e of the respective pupils 


Educational Research, 


Oluo State U nwwersity 


Physical Condition of Children Entering Special Classes 


Since the school year of 1913-14 all children whose mental examinat 
hem to be seriously retarded and probable candidates for a special 
ve been followed up with a questionnaire. The first part of the qu 

relates to certain easily obtained data regarding the far to t 
school success, and to his social and moral capacities. It is filled t 
Ss WW » e in touch with the hild in tl ‘ ol, uy liv ft ‘ 
nd teache rhe school doctor then makes a careful physical exa 
the child and enters appropriate or next ! f é 
t e school nurse, knowing her stri iw ul nderstanding 
ledge of the information to be obtained, goes into the home where she car 
first hand all the facts about the home condit ns and the fan LV his 
These data are grouped under the following general headings birth, 
l, personal capabilities, industrial activities, father’s hist I 
I i history, and I ys ul tion oO the t! 
S go that 1f there re inv ré ( mbit i cts s t re 
y is informed and urged to have t! taken ¢ his 1s 
as poss ile before the child is places n the spe I 5 r aetrt 
Nat illy, some rather interesting 1 ha been gathered This 
ple, the question arose as to the presence of physi al defects ny 
children who were placed in the special classes. Were these childret 
ysically handicapped than normal children? The cases studied we 
f children who were classed as defective on the basis of s ol report 
il examination, family history, and the mental examinatiot1 Border 
r doubtful cases were not included. Reports on 1,176 children were 
asis for this study. Among these 1,176 children, physical fects wer 


1 as shown in Table I: 
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TABLE I 
Type of Defec No. of Children Percent 
Tonsils «eee ‘ig 166 14 
Malnutrition. ... + ve 147 12 
Cripple. .. awn ion 130 11 
Vision. Cle eat ae araieaac 117 10 
Chest i “fe 110 9 
Organic 5 hk owen ; 74 6 
Flat feet... . a : 49 4 
Goitre a Te Ge ee 31 2 
Adenoids. . ae 31 2 
Hearing. ... =e aes 20 1 
Incontinence.......... secon 17 1 
Phymosis, Circumcision, etc., : 15 l 
Nasal obstruction : : 14 1 
Miscellaneous aan 43 3 
Stigmata ... , ; 449 37 
Forehead—narrow, receding, etc. 144 
Ears—Tubercle, Darwinina 77 
Microcephalic. . cea 74 
Rachitic....... 56 
Teeth—peg, Hutchinson, etc 33 
Prominent stomach, etc... . : 24 
Facial asymmetry 14 
Mongolian ;, 9 
Hydrocephalic 5 
Saddle nose. 4 
Club feet. . 3 
Club finger l 
Peculiar facial expression l 
Cretin l 
Ataxic gait l 
Protruding jaw P 1 
l 


Soft palate 


Only 36 percent of the children were without defects. Many childr 


were afflicted with several. Table II gives details on this point. 


TABLE Il 


Number of | Number of 


> Pe) 
defects | children Percent 
0 409 36 
l 371 31 
2 230 18 
3 104 9 
4 52 5 
5 16 l 
6 3 0.3 
9 l 0.1 


Ps ychological Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio 


BERTHA LUCKEY 
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The Best Time for Memory Work 


Lately we had brought to our attention an interesting experiment con- 
icted by the Educational Research Committee of the London Head Teachers’ 
{ssociation, London, England. Three poems were selected which were regarded 
s equally difficult. Children in the upper grades of the elementary school 
ere given ten minutes in which to learn as much as they could of these 
ems. Twenty-four hours later they were given an opportunity to write 
s much of them as they could remember. The classes were divided into 
ree groups and each group learned each poem at a different time of day. 
he three times at which the learning began were 9:50 A.M., 11:50 A.M., 
1:20 P.M. The learning done at 4:20 P.M. appeared to be as good as 
t which was done in the morning hours. Difficulty arose, however, due to 
fact that the three poems were not of equal difficulty. 
4 second attempt was made to secure data on this question. This time 
single poem was chosen and broken into three parts. These three parts were 
arned as the three poems had been learned on the first trial. By a little 


istment comparable figures were secured. In the units of the experiment 
group of classes which studied at 9:50 scored 10.3; the group which 
lied at 11:50, 9.9; and the group which studied at 4:20, 10.4. The fall 
en the learning was done at 11:50 is mainly accounted for by the fact 
at two of the four schools had scheduled a swimming lesson for the morning 
the test. After this vigorous experience, many children were quite unfit 
any serious mental or physical exertion during the rest of the session. 
Although the report failed to disclose what its title suggested—namely, 
best time for memory work, it probably failed because, at least during 
school day, there isn’t any ‘‘best’’ time. This is undoubtedly the most 
gnificant fact in connection with the experiment. As the writer of the 
rt says: ‘‘From the results obtained there was no reason to think that 
close of the afternoon is worse for memory work than the beginning of 


e morning.’’ This is opposed to a very general view. Again, he says: 


‘One would have expected that not only the fatigue incident to the close of 


session, but also a certain emotional excitement due to the looking forward 
elease from school as contrasted with the early swing of the morning’s 
rk would have combined to make the earlier period more effective. Perhaps 
know as yet too little about fatigue, except subjectively, to dogmatize 
t it; many of the early tests for it have been discredited, and much of 
at passed for such may have been largely due to boredom, which modern 


thods tend to reduce.’’ 

















Educational Research Association 


(Frank N. FREEMAN, Secretary and Editor) 














ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 





rhe program for the meeting during the sessions of the Department 
Superintendence has not yet been at this writing entirely completed. Presid 
Theisen is working upon it and some details are printed below. Meanwhil 
neral statement can be made regarding the plat S It is hoped that as n 
bers | ble may be on hand to take rt the discussions not o7 
tech it also of certain questions of policy which ar 
ht u There will be two or three open program one of them | 
rium which will accommodate a large audiet I 
addition will be two closed meetings and the annual dinner 
business meeting at which the President’s address will be delivered. 17 
I t has been for the President to review the progress in educational 
sen luring the past vear. As will be remembered, Dr. Rugg at the 
eting gave a more gene ral view ¢ the types of « lucational resear 
for the past generation. It will be of interest to the Association to hea 
Pres *s continuation of the account to « r the ist ur 
l pe meetings will be coneerned witl I | Ss of! ither cem 
teres Dr. Theisen has in hand a consid larger number of sugges 
papers t n can be included in the prog I l is il iy the final y 
from those which are offered. For the closed meetings the discussion v 
somew { e tee eal nature They will deal eit! with the te« 
| vestigat 1 oO wit the results of the m ibstrus vestigati S 
At the st annual meeting committees were appointed which wer 
| t at the coming meeting. The first committees inder the chairmans 
Dr. Whip has considered the question of the relationship betwee 
(ss t I and the ther educational ssociations The probl m of coor 
n « et s in the first place the question of program and in the s 
lace the question of qualifications for membership Another committee 
I nted to consider and make recommendation concer? ing the relatior 
e educational journals, and of the editorial policy which the Associat 
ld recommend concerning its own journal 4 third committee is direct 
f msider and make recommendation concerning the function of the As 
t On f the problems is whether the Association should confine its 
to } research, or make this its chief aim, or whether its aim should be 
| r t¢ what has commonly been called ‘‘eduecational research’’ in } 
S 1 systems, but which is chiefly the application to administratior 
met ls of testing which themselves have been worked out by research r 
issue erns qualifications for membership and the character of the prograr 
f the annual meeting as well as the editorial policy with reference to 
al 
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\ proposal has been made to form a branch association on the Pacifi 
and this will be considered at the meeting. Another proposal has been 
le that the Association in some way take the responsibility for summarizing 
iblication the educational research of the e intry. It will be seen that 
forthcoming meeting should be an important one, and these preliminary 
incements are made in order that the members may come somewhat pri 


1 to act upon the issues to be presented. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 

nt, W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 

Frank N. Freeman, College of Education, Universit Cl wo 


WEDNESDAY AFPTERNOON, FEBRUARY 28, 2:00 O’cLOcK S/ 
Ball Room, Hollenden Hotel 
Topic: Instructional Research. Part I 
n’s Erroneous Concepts of the Commonplace in History and Geography 
Garry C. Myers, Cleveland School of Education. : 
ement of a New Phase of Reading 
Clifford Woody, Director of Reference and Research, University of 
Michigan. (15 Minutes 


\ dity of Methods Employed to Determine Spelling Vocabulary 
Frederick S. Breed, Assistant Professor of Education, Universit 
Chicago. (15 Minutes 
Instructional Research Department Can Assist Teachers 
P, T. Rankin, Department of Research, Detroit , S 


0 Minutes) 


lass Instruction in American Schools be Individualized? 


Harold Rugg, Lincoln School, Teachers College, Nev \ k ¢ 
L5 Minutes 
tional Study of 2000 Junior High School Students in ‘*¢ ( Apt 
’? **Mechanical Aptitude,’’ ‘‘Interest,’’ and Group 1.Q 
J. L. Stenquist, Director of Research, Baltimore Public Scho 


20 Minutes 
f Mental and Physical Growth to School Promotion 
Bird T. Baldwin, Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, niversity 


of Iowa. (20 Minutes 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 1, 9:15 O’CLOC! 


bly Hall, Hollenden Hotel (Executive Session for Members O 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAI l, 2:15 O’cLocK 
Public Auditorium. Topic: Adm@mistrati Rese 
Research Can Do for the Superintendent 
Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, and Cl 
of the Commission on Coordination of Research Agencies 
ls of Determining Educational Costs 
4. B. Moehlman, Director of Reference and Statistics, Detroit Publi 
Schools. 


ate Cost Analysis as a Basis for Budget Allowances 

T. J. Kelly, Dean of University Administration, University of Kansa 
ing Schools Under the District System 

F. H. Swift, Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 
School Building Problems Which Must Be Attacked Scientifically 


Paul C. Packer, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 1, 6:00 O’CLOCK 
Dinner, Hotel Winton. (For mem! 


2005 


} ] 1) ; 
25. Reservations should be made with the Secretary 


ers and invited iests 


Tickets, 

















OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Announcements 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
FOUR QUARTER PLAN 


The Ohio State University has adopted the quarter plan of organization, which divides 
the work of the year into smaller units than formerly and provides for greater flexibility and 
variety of adjustment Students are enabled to enter at the beginning of or obtain degrees at 
the end of, any quarter Teachers in service will find the two-term Summer Quarters especially 
convenient. 


Dates of Quarters During 1922-23 


Autumn Quarter - October 2 to December 22, 1922 
Winter Quarter - January 2 to March 23, 1923 
Spring Quarter - - March 26 to June 8, 1923 
Summer Quarter (two terms)—dates to be announced later 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


Work in all the standard academic branches (Languages, Fine Arts, History, Mathemat- 
ics, etc.) is provided for students in the College of Education by other Colleges of the Univer- 
sity. This includes courses given from the standpoint of content and courses in methods of 
teaching the various subjects. 


PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS 


Certain departments classed as ‘‘professional” are especially devoted to the task of pro- 
viding teachers and public school administrators with the technique and philosophy essential 
to the public school service. These include: Principles and Practice of Education (offering 45 
courses), Industrial ._—<~ (17 courses), History of Education (16 courses), School —— 
tration (31 courses), Psychology (at least 13 of its 39 courses are definitely professional), Voca- 
tional and Commercial Education (17 courses) 

These facilities make possible the certification privileges which accrue to graduates of the 
College of Education Students completing the genera! curricula are entitled to a State Prcvisional 
Certificate to teach in any Ohio high school. The College also provides curricula which lead to 
Special State Certificates in Fine Arts, Home Economics, and Manual Training. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


In addition to its functions as a Research Station, the Bureau affords students an op- 
ortunity to pursue, under the auspices of the Bureau staff, resident courses of two types; (a) 
or advanced undergraduates and graduates. Minor Problems; (b) for graduates Major Research, 

or Major Research Problems. Such courses are listed among the offerings of the Departments 
of School Administration, Psychology, and Principles and Practice of Education. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 


By a recent action of the Board of Trustees, this department was established under the 
Smith-Hughes Law. It has for its specific function the training of the various types of admin- 
istrators and teachers needed for carrying forward the rapidly Eevdleging vocational educational 
movement. Expansion of this department is in contemplation. The program includes a thorough 
preparation of teachers for commercial high schools 


For information address: 
The Dean of the College of Education 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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